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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT 
Great Britain and Xveland. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Fripay, Fes. 21. 








COMMITTEE OF WAYs AND MEANS. 


THE BUDGET. 


The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER moved the order of 
the day for the house resolving itself into a committee of the whole 
house, to consider farther of the ways and means. 

The house having resolved itself into the committee, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER proceeded to observe, 
that if he did not on the present occasion ask from the committee 





any particular indulgence, it was not because he did not sensibly 
feel how much he stood in need of it; but it was because he felt, 
that having voluntarily undertaken to discharge the duties of the 
office which he now held, he was bound, at the same time, to bear 
all the responsibility that was necessarily attached to it (Hear.) He 
hoped, however, that the committee would permit him to request a 
patient and candid hearing—patient, because he feared that he should 
be compelled to detain them for a considerable time ,; and candid, 
on account of the vast importance of the statements he was about 
to make, to all the interests of the oonntry. (Hear) He was still 
more desirous of claiming that attention from the committee, be- 
cause it ~vas impossible for him not to feel, that he addressed them 
under circumstances of no small disadvantage, when he recollected 
that he stood in the place of an individual, whose great talents, 
whose long experience, whose many virtues, and whose unsullied 
integrity demanded, and had obtained for him, during a long course 
of years, the respect and esteem of the house. (Hear, hear.) He 
confessed, however, that he requested their attention with some de- 
gree of confidence ; because he must state, with pleasure and gra- 
titude, that heretofore, whenever it had been his duty to come for- 
ward on occasions of public interest, he had always experienced 
the most kind and considerate feeling. (Hear.) The best return 
he could make fer the attention which he trusted the committee 
would extend to him, was to be as brief and as intelligible as he 
possibly could Brevity was always desirable in bringing measures 
before that house ; and he conceived it was most important, whea 
the finances of the country were brought under the consideration 
of Parliament, that every statement made by a minister should be 
perfectly clear, explicit, and intelligible. (Hear.) If he could be 
#0 dishonest as to attempt to involve any part of the subject in mys- 
tery, it would be a most absurd and useless effort ; for there were 
many gentlemen in that house whose duty it was to watch those 
financial statements, and whose acuteness and ability would at ence 
enable them to detect any attempt to involve them in obscurity. 
Therefore, whether he considered his ewn private interest, or the 
paramount interest of the public, it was his duty, and certainly it 
was his inclination, to make those statements as intelligible as pos- 
sible. With this view his course would be, in the first place, to lay 
before the committee the actual state of the revenue during the last 
year; the estimate which might be formed of the revenue for the 
present year; the mode in which he would recommeud to Parlia- 
ment the application of the surplus of that revenue; and lastly, 
having stated these propositions without remark or argument, he 
would make such observations as might appear to him necessary, to 
explain or support any. of them. (Hear.) The first statement he 
had to make was the ampunt of the revenue of last year, the ex- 
penditure for that year, and the extent to which the revenue ex- 
ceeded the expenditure. This statement was to be found in a pa- 
per which had been already laid before the house; and with re- 
spect to which, it was not necessary to do more tham mercly to re- 
peat the figures, and to refer to the document. It appeared that the 
revenue of last year amounted to 54,414,6507. The expenditure was 
49,449,131. The surplus of the revenue consequently was 4,965,5197. 
‘The next thing to which he came was an estimate of the revenue 
that might fairly be expected to arise from the present year, the ex- 
penditure which His Majesty’s Government proposed to provide for, | 
aud,.the surplus of revenue over expenditure. The estimate which 
he formed (and he would by and by explain the ground on which 
he proceeded in forming it) was, that the revenue of the current 


year (after deducting all that it might be expected to lose, in con- clusive of the sum lost on the stock in hand, was 1,500,0001. There 











Payments to be made to the commissioners of half- 

a. MELEE UCELES  TELETL LTTE TET Tee occ eseceerceccs 2,800,000 
Other charges on the consolidated fund, ine/ading 

civil list, pensions, and different itcins of that descrip- 

Meee reeerere re toe Cae 6a 8604 06 Beeb eeee 2,050,000 
Total interest of Exchequer-bills .............. 1,200,000 
Estimate for the army ........ Ce cereccoescaves 7,362,000 
Estimate for the navy ......ccccccsccccsecsecs 5,442,000 
Estimate for the ordnance .......ccc cece ceuces 1,382,000 
Miscellaneous services .....5 cece cece eccesees 1,492,000 

The total amounting to ............ 49,852,786 

Of which 33,436,000/. were permanent charges, and the remaining. 

16,416,7862. come within the regular supplies of the year. The re- 

suit, then, was this—Taking the revenue at ........ £57,096,988 

And the estimated expenditure at............. 49,852,786 
He calculated on a surplus of .......-ceeeeeeees 7,244,202 


The next point he had to state was the mode which appeared to his 
Majesty’s Government most expedient for the application of that 
surplus. What he meant to propose was, that the larger proportion, 
amounting in round numbers to 5,000,000/ , should be used on the 
principle which Parliament had already recoguised for the reduc- 
tion of the debt, and the remaining 2,000,000/. shouid be applied to 
the remission of taxes. (Hear, hear.) The relief would chiefly be 
granted under the head of “ Assessed Taxes ;”” and lie would pre- 
sently explain, most minutely, the particular manner in which he 
proposed to apportion the contemplated reduction. Having thus 
noticed—Ist, the state of the revenue for last year, with the sur- 
plus; 2d, the estimate of the revenue, expenditure, and surplus, for 
the present year ; and 3d, the mode in which he proposed to deal 
with that surplus: he would next proceed to addreas himself to the 
committee, for the purpose of giving such explanations, aud making 
such observations, as appeared material to him for the consideration 
of these questions. In the first place, he would call to tiie recollec- 
tion of the committee, that part of his Majesty’s speech from the 
throne, in which, referring to the state of the revenue last year, his 
Majesty had declared “ that it exceeded his expectation ;” and he 
conceived he should be able to prove to the comm:ttee, in the most 
satisfactory mauner, that ministers were perfectly justified in placing 
those words in his Majesty’s mouth: for, though it appeared, from 
the papers ou the table, that the surplus did not amount to 5,000,000/. 
yet it was very material that they should consider what that revenue 
and surplus would have been, if, during the course of last year, a 
very important financial operation had not taken place, which in the 
first instance must have had the etfect of most materially redacing 
the revenue, whileit was not accompanied by a coutemporanevus re- 
duction of expense. In the early part of last year, an estimate of 
the probable amount of revenue and expenditure for the year 1822 
was laid before the house, from which it appeared that there might 
arise a surplus of 5,280,0001., or thereabouts, if the rate of taxation 
were continued to the same extent as in the preceding year. But 
the committee would call to mind, that not jong after that paper had 
been laid before Parliament, a noble lord, to whom he could not al- 
lude without experiencing feelings which perhaps he ought to sup- 
press (hear), stated that his Majesty's Government had devised a 
mode by which the burdens of the public might in some d be 
alleviated. That noble lord informed the house, that it wa#the in- 
tention of his Majesty’s Government to propose (and they flattered 
themselves that they would be able to propose it successfully) a very 
importaat plan, of wich the effect would be, on the one hand, to da- 
minish the expenses of the country, and on the other, to give to Par- 





the public burdens with the slightest regret. He was far from enter- 

taining any such feeling. On the contrary, he thought the reduc- 

tion was wise (hear, hear), and he felt the propriety of extending 

it farther. (Hear, hear.) But he must say, that it was utterly im- 

possibie that any benefit which such reduction could produce, could 

have the effect, by causing a greater consumption, or in any other 

Way, of increasing the remainder of the taxes to the amount of the 

portion which had been remitted. The next point to which he would 
call the attention of the committee, was the ground on which he es- 
timated the produce of the revenue for the present year. He thoughr, 
under all the circumstances which at present existed, he was enti- 
tled to assume that, allowing forthe diminution of the receipt of 
last year, which would also certainly accrue in the present year, the 
revenue at the end of 1823 would, without exaggeration, be equat 
to the revenue of 1822. That washis firm conviction. He estima- 
ted the probable account of customs this year at 10,500,0001. Du- 
ring the last year, the receipt amounted to 10,662,0001.; but he had 
to deduct from that sum the additional reduction which would fall on 
the customs revenue this year, from the repeal of the whole of the 
tonnage duty, amounting to 160,0001 The excise of last year was 
27,271,668!. He had already explained to the committee, that by the 
operation of the reduction of last year, which applied to malt, lea- 
ther, and in a certain degree to salt, (for though the diminution of 
the salt-tax did not take effect till the present year, yet the demand 
for that article must have been lessened in consequence of the deal- 
ers waiting to take advantage of the alteration of price,) the reve- 
nue was considerably affected ; yet, notwithstanding the reductions 
to which he had alluded, the teta! amount of the revenue of excise 
for 1822 was little short of 27,272,0001. Deducting, however, the 
whole amount of loss which the revenue might be expected to sus- 
tain from the reduction of duties which was last year proposed, he 
thought he would be justified in taking the total excise revenue at 
26,000,0001. ‘The amount of stamp duties he would take at 6,600,- 
0001 or something less. The Post-office he would set down at 
1,400,0001.; being 28,000]. less than last year. He had no doubt, 
however, that the Post-office revenue for 1823 would fully equal 
the amount of last year, but he did not wish to hazard the possibility 
of overrating any item. The assessed taxes and land-tax last year 
produced 7,217,9691. It would be recollected, that in the course of 
last year, the window and hearth tax in Ireland had been totally 
abolished ; therefore, towards the termination of that year, the re- 
venue sustained a certain portion of loss. The entire amount of 
those taxes must be deducted in the preseut year, and therefore he 
would take the assessed taxes and land tax at 7,100.9001.; the 
amount of the assessed taxes at 5,900,0001.; and that of the land 
tax at 1,200,0001. There were some smaller items which would 
produce upwards of 600,0001. The result was, that he felt himself 
justified in assuming, that the ordinary revenue would produce 52,- 
200,000. The revenue, at one view, stood thus :— 





CURIOUS cc cccccccccccsccccovccoresionseccceses Sheeaeee 
EESCIG® .. cc cc cc cc cccccccceccccccccccccocscccc ce SyO0O,C00 
StaMps...cccceccccccccceccccceccvsccccscececes 6,600,000 
PostseMce 22 vc ccccccccctccesccccsecdetesoceses 1,400,000 
Assessed Taxes and land Tax........-..eeeee eee 7,100,000 
Sundries ....cccscccccccccsccccccscctesccsessces ,000 

Total .cccccscccccccvccsccee 98,900,000 


He had thus ventured to form a calculation founded upon the actual 
receipt of these several branches of the public revenue during the 
current year, and that calculation, he thought, fully justified bim in 
the auticipations he had formed respecting its prospective operation ; 
and it was true, that under all the several heads which he had enu- 








liament the opportunity of reducing a cousiderable portion of taxa 

tion. The plan to which the noble lord alluded was the reduction of } 
the 5 per cents to 4. It was calculated that the loss to the reveaue | 
by the diminution of the malt-tax would be 1,400,000]. ; and that | 
the gain to the public by the reduction of the 5 per cents. would be | 
sufficient to balance that sum. But it was obvious, that while on the | 
one hand the reduction of taxation operated immediately, the re- | 
duction of expenditure could not on the other, be contemporaneous | 
with it. The reduction of the malt tax took effect from the 5th of | 
April, 1822, bat the interest of the 5 per cents, continued to be paid 
to the 5th of July last; so that there could not be, up to that time, | 
any saving to counterbalance the diminution of the revenue. The | 
diminution which the revenue sustained in the course of the last | 





year, in cousequence of the repeal of a portion of the malt tas, ex- | 


-equenceof the fall operation of the reduction of taxes during the | were other poinis also which reduced the reccipis, without there | 
jucncep ! I 


last year, and adding to it the amount that would be received from 
the commissioners of half-pay and pensions) would produce 57,096,- 
Q8KL,, of which he calculated that 52,246,9887, would be derived 


trom the ordinary revenue, and the remainder from the money to) 


be advanced by the commissioners of half pay and penvious. The 
total expenditure which he counted on would amount to 49,892,- 
7862.3 and the estimate might be calculated for the occasion in this 
Way i 

‘Total charge of funded debt for the present year, 
interest of loug annuities, management, and charges £. 
of that kind 28,124,786 





| being, at the moment, any corresponding reduction of expense. The | 


| result was, that the total loss sustained by the revenue last year 
\ was not less than 1,700,0001. 1%, therefare, no such reduction of 
taxation had occurred the commitice rust observe that the surplus 
,of last year, instead of being under 5,900,001, would have consi- 
| derably exceeded 6,500,0001.; aud therefore he vas justified in 


j sayin, that his Majesty stated nothieg that was not literally con- | 


‘sistent with the fact, when he declared “that the revenve of last 
| year had considerably exceeded his expectations.” Now, let it not 
be supposed, in showing what would have been the result if no re- 


'duetion of taxes had taken place, that be viewed the ciioaution of 





merated, the receipts of the last year had exceeded’ these of any 
preceding year. But when they looked at all the cireumstances un- 
der which that excess took place, he felt, and he trusted the com. 
mitte would feel with him, that he was not too sanguine in enter. 
taining a confident opinion that the revenue would not merely con- 
tinue for the current year, upon the same scale of imprevement as 
the last, but that it would continue toevince a still greater progres- 
sive increase, and that the amount would accumulate at least in 
equal ratio. This belief he entertained with the utmost confidence ; 
he entertained it the more sanguinely, when he looked towards the 
great aud extensive regions now opening to British commerce in al- 
inost every quarter of the globe, (hear, hear)—when he found ari- 
sing in Great Britain, and because it arose there, adopted and acted 
upon in other countries, a new and improved principle, which eman- 


| cipated commerce from the embarrassing shackles with which anti- 


quated notions had so long encumbered it—(loud cries of “hear”)— 
a new principle, which he washappy to say, during the short time 
it had been acted upon, had, both ia this and in other countries 
which naturally looked up to Great Britain for examples of com- 
mercial policy, most esseutially contributed to the real interests of 
commerce in every quarter of the globe. (Hear, hear.) He had 
always thought that the broad and just principle of policy was that 
which, in its application, rendered commerce mutually advanta- 
| geous to all who were engaged in it: to be effective it must be re- 
| ciprocal, one party benefitting by the demand, another equally by 
'the consumption, and each interested in the well-doing of the other. 


‘Hear, hear.) His anticipation was the more fixed and gratifying 
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when he found, that in all those articles of commerce which this stood that a great deal had been already actually done in this re- 
country wanted, and others were in a condition to sappy, there was spect by his Majesty’s Government. (Cries of “hear” from the 
a steady increase of revenue and consumption, profitable to all par- Treasury benches.) He was most anxious to demonstrate the pro- 
ties and essential to the state. When he coupled these facts with gress in that reduction which had been made inthe course of the 
what he had already said of the opening and extending markets, ; last year; but he was sorry to state, that so soon after the close of 
which were becoming available to Englaud from the other quarters | the year, it was found impossible to make up the accounts, so as to 
of the world, and atiording anticipations of great and gradual ex- | give with accuracy the amount of what had been done under the 
tension—by the way, not the less valuable because they were gra- head he had mentioned. This impossibility was, he trusted, ob- 
dual (hear),—it was not too much for him to indulge in the most | vious to all who were acquajuted with the manner in which it was 


flattering prospects. With the just and most proper compliments | necessary to have these accounts made up. He could, however, | 


which had been lately paid to his right honourable friend near him give a general view of the reduction in the amouut of collection 
(Mr. Wallace), it was most gratifying to him to express his cordial | which bad already been effected, by comparing what it had been 
concurrence. He knew how deeply the commerce of the country during the last four years, and the gradual and steady diminution 
was indebted to the sound, clear, and comprehensive views which which the Government had enforced. Takiag the customs (a de- 
his right hon, friend had brought iuto the office which he had so ably | partment which, from its constitution, imposed the greater expense 


tilled. (Hear.) Nothing in the course of his (the Chancellor of the in the collection), the expense of the collection in the year 1815 
Exchequer’s) public life atforded him such real gratification as the was - 


‘ ° o.-2 ° - - - 1,327,621. 
official association which he had for so many years enjoyed with his | In 181 © ° * ° ° ° 1,251,991. 
right hon, friend, who had always displayed a deep sense of the im- | In 1820 e e ° - - - 1,097,773. 
portance of adopting the true principls of commercial policy, and | In 1821 -. * - - - - 1,069,2801. 
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ment, and wishing to reserve them for a committee, when they 
could fight .them out with all proper ardour, (a laugh) he thought 
the fair way of showing the animus of the Government was to look 
at what they had been doing upon a large scale, and then see whe- 
ther or not they were fairly chargeable with any disinclination to 
| give all practicable attention to a reduction of the public expendi- 
/ture. For instance, let the committee compare the estimates for 
‘the army, the navy, the ordnance, and the miscellaneous, in the pre 
selit year, and those immediately preceding it; the fact of their de- 
sire to promote reduction would be placed beyond all doubt by that 
comparison. Notwithstanding the late imcrease in the navy, there 
would, he knew, be a reduction in the present year, as compared to 
the last, of 470,0001.; it would have amounted to 600,0001. were it 
‘not for the increased energies infused into that branch of the nation- 
alservice. But, comparing these branches of the public service in 
| expense at the present time, with the amount in 1821, there would 
‘be found a reduction of 1,957,0001.; with 1820, a reduction of 
| 2,971,0001.; with 1819, a reduction of 2,156,000].; with 1818, 
| 2,449,000). ; and with the estimate of the committee of finance of 


| 1817, 1,835,000]. (Loud cries of “Hear.”) When the committee 


who had with unequalled zeal and activity pressed them into action, showing a progressive diminution from the year 1818 to 1821, {heard this comparative statement of reduction, would they lend 
where he had himsel? in his official capacity to originate them, and | which amounted to 258,3417. (Hear.) It might be quite fair in | their aitention to the charge of indifference so often imputed against 
again where he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had to lead the | argument for any hon. gent. to say that enough had not been yet | the Governmeni? He reprobated such an imputation; and when 


way, come forward with his cordial aud efficient co-operation to 


give effect to those improved principles, which, while they were so , 
‘dvantageous to the country, did so much honour to himself. (Hear, | ing argument; but he was nevertheless prepared to assert that what 
Kear.) Looking, then, to all these favourable and expanding cir- | had been already done was at least prima facie proof that tie Gov- 
cumstances, he thought he might use, when adverting to the foreign | ernment had not been negligent upon that part of the public busi- 
| ness, and had not overlooked the necessity for promoting all practi- 
' cable reduction in that branch of the public expenditure, 


commerce of the country, the language of the poet, that— 

“ A wide unbounded prospect lies before me,” 
without being under the least necessity of adding the remaining 
line of the couplet— 

“But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon it.” 
(Cheers from both sides of the house) They had seen, he might 
exclaim, a bright morn arising upon their horizon, and might anti- 
cipate the broad sunshine of a meridian sky. (Hear, hear.) Turn- 
ing now from foreigu commerce, it he adverted to the operation of 
domestic consumption, as demonstrated by the unequivocal test of 
the Excise, he had there again to lay before the committee au equally 
bright picture—he had to declare the same satisfaction at seeing 
those facts which vindicated the increased means of consumption of 
the people at home, and which, in despite of those partial aud much- 
to-be-regretted distresses that pervaded particular parts of the coun- 
try, and which pressed upon particular classes, still showed beyond 
a doubt a state of things from which the clearest deduction arose 





in favour of the increased case, comfort, aud happiness of the peo- 
pie generally. (Hear.) It appeared (and this demonstrated what | 
he had deduced) by the returus of the quantity of articles charged 
to the Excise last year, that in every branch of general importance 
& great increase of consumption had arisen as compared with the 
average of the three preceding years: for instance, upon beer, 
bricks, candles, hides, glass, malt, paper, printed goods, salt, soap, 
starch, British spirits, foreign tea, tobacco, and such articles of 
general use—upon every one of these essential articles, upon which 
he might say the comfort of the people so essentially depended, 
there was a palpable increase during the last year, over and above 
the three preceding years. (Hear.) Was it unreasonable, when 
such a fact was apparent, to anticipate the continuance of that in- 
crease during the current year? Was he too sanguine in estimating 
the same consumption? Was it no fair ground of argument, when 
he saw the general branches of commerce expanding, to reasou 
that the improvement of one class must act beneficially upon ano- 
ther, and co-operate to produce mutual advantage’ (Hear.) He 
might rely upon the paper which he held in his hand (the schedule 
of the comparative consumption), as sufficient proof, if they looked 
at the great mass of the people, of the essential improvement which 
had taken place in their condition—if they looked at the actual 
situation of the country internally in all its great branches of in- 
dustry, and compared it with what it had been but three or four 
years ago, there was the utmost reason for exultation. When dis- 
tress had unfortunatelygexisted, disquietude, disorder, outrage, even 
sedition itself, unfortunately appeared. Where, now, were all those 
symptoms of disorganization? They had vanished, and in their 
place were found order, tranquillity, peace, happiness, and content. 
{Cheers.] This very circumstance alone of the chauge of feeling 
in the people in various parts of the country, within years so few, 
was the most unequivocal demonstration of the improved condition 
of the people—a demonstration in itself striking and most gratify- 
ing in a moral point of view; and from it he derived, in common 
with all good men, the infinite consolation of the fixed and honest 
character of the people: for it clearly established this—that when 
and where different feelings and habits arose among the people, dis- 
tress and privation were alone the influential causes ; but that there 
was at bottom something so substantially patriotic in the character 
of the people, so sincere and deep-rooted an attachment to the ge- 
nuine principles of the constitution, that when the galling pressure 
of distress was removed from the general mass, the great promoting 
cause of disquictude disappeared. {Hear, hear.] It was this know- 
ledge of the real character of the people that always induced him 
with deep regret to concur in measures of coercive severity directed 
against any portion of them,when temporary aberrations impcriously 
called for an increased activity of the law. [Hear, hear.] Let them, 
in estimating the improved condition of the people generally, turn 
*heir eyes to another matter, not large, indeed, as compared with 
he whole property of the country, but still great in its bearing upon 
he general imerest—he alluded to the saving banks. (Hear, hear.} 
During the last year there had been a very considerable addition 
‘o their accumulation, both in the number of contributors, and in 
‘he amount ofthe deposits. He knew very well that it was said, 
many people put into those’ saving banks who ought not. He 
was very ready to admit such a fact, but there were obvious rea- 
ons why that circumstance alone would not account for the accu- 
nulation to the degree in which it had occurred during the last 
sear; because, from the observation of those who superintended 
‘he saving banks, it was clear to demonstration that the much lar- 
er proportion of deposits were contributed by persons known to 
ne in the humbler walks of life. (Hear.) It was impossible to ad-! 
vert to these institutions without feeling that they were the great- 
est blessings which had been conferred upon the people of late 
years, and that their success was one of the most unequivocal proofs 
of the ease, and comfort, and provident disposition of the people. 
(Loud criesof“hear.”) Independent of the circumstances tu which 
ne had alluded, and which appeared to him likely to secure a gra- 
dual increase of the revenue, there were others to which he wished 
to allude, as affecting that portion of the revenue which, being re- 
ceived in gross from the public, is diverted in its course, by various 
causes, from entering the Exchequer in the same aggregate amount 
—he alluded to the necessary deductions under the head of char- 
ges for collecting the revenue. (Hear, hear.) He believed it would 


be found practical in various items, and under various heads Jf the 
collection, to make considerable reductions of this charge of collec- 
tion. (Loud cries of “ hear, hear,” from the opposition benches.)- 


accomplished. (“ Hear” from the opposition benches.) He readi- | 
ly admitted that that was a fair ground for discussion and conflict- ! 


Hear 
hear.) It was due to assign the credit of what had been tous to 
those whose meritorious labours had [ed the way to specific reduc- 
tions; and here he was bound to say, that the subject had been | 
most ably developed by the committee which had sat to consider 
the matter, and at the head of which his right hon. friend, the pay- 
master of the forces (Sir C. Long) had exercised his intelligent mind, 
aud had taken so arduous and indefatigable a part (hear, hear) ; 
and where the experience of his other right honourable friend also 
near him (we believe Mr. Huskisson) had been so etiective in pro- 
moting the great object of the committee. As time went on, the 
nature of their labours would be daily exemplified, and the public 
would be progressively deriving the advantages necessarily accru- 
ing from tle able inquiry in which they had embarked: this related 
to the collection of the revenue of Eagland, but let them turn to 
that of Ireland (loud cries of “hear”)—there, indeed, he was most 
ready and anxious to declare, not only that so much might be done, 
but where he would pledge himself that so much should be done 
(Repeated cries of “ Hear.”) Herecalled the attention of the com- 
mittee to the appointment of the commissioners two years ago, to in 
quire into the collection of the revenue iu Ireland. At that time no- 
body objected to the appointment of that committee: true, by some 
it was ridiculed as a vain attempt—by others undervalued, as little | 
calculated, from a variety of causes, to produce the intended result; | 
but what had been the eventual fact? To the result of the labour 
of these commissioners he might now confidently appeal. (Hear, | 
hear.) Never had parliamentary commissioners gone forth with a 
more determined resolution to probe to the bottom the complicated 
subject which they were sent to investigate—never had men pre. | 
ceeded more steadily onwards in their course, in despite of all the | 
serious obstacles, political and otherwise, which encountered them | 
almost at every step—anduever had any set of men been animated 
with a greater desire fully and impartially to execute the important 
commission which had been intrusted to their hands. (Hear, hear.) | 
What they had done hitherto was before their country—they had in- ; 
vestigated tothe bottom the abuses which prevailed in the Irish re- 
venue, and he hoped he might be permitted to add, that the Govern- 
ment of this country had not been backward in evincing the fullest 
resolution; indeed, he had heard (if it were not irregular to refer 
to it) the first Minister of the Crown avow the firm determination of | 
his Majesty’s Government to accede to the recommendation of the 
commissioners, and give the fullest effect to theirlabours. [Hear.} 
In furtherance of that object, he would himself be found ready to 
bring forward a bill, should the duty of originating it devolve upon 
him, to give legislative force to their recommendation ; or, in the 
event of the task falling into other hands, he should be found ready 
to render his best assistance to make the bill as applicable and com- 
prebensive as the nature of the cuse required. (Hear.] The ne- 
cessary operation of such a bill was to reduce expenditure and di- 
minish patronage. Now it might be said, that to the maintenance 
of these two things he was partial, and indeed he might be suppo- 
sed officially attached to them both. [A laugh.} Whatever were 
his attachment to office, he stiil could assure the committee that 
such an imputed disposition—for an imputa‘ion upon his characier 
he might be permitted to say he held it to be here—would desert 
him here, and he should be found most ready and most anxious to 
give practical effect to the useful and zealous labours of the com- 
missioners. (Hear, hear.) He then with reference to the estima- ; 
ted expenditure of the present year, the total of which was estima 
ted at 49,852,786/., repeated the following items which composed a ! 
part ru that amount: viz. 














he Army - - . - - - £7,362,000 
The Navy ~ ° - ° ° - 5,442,000 
The Ordnance - - - - - 1,382,000 
Miscellancous - - - - - 1,492,000 


! 


He was anxious to advert a little to the state of the branches of the | 
public expenditure which he had just enumerated, and to compare | 
them with the amount of former years; thus adopting a staudard of | 
comparison to which it was customary to resort in that house. 
There was not a more conmon topic of reproach for the Govern- 
ment to endure, than that of cherishing a disinclination to revert: 
to the reductions of former yeara in many of the brauches of the! 
public expenditure: it was his present object to show that such ay 
inode of attack, though inapplicable to the measures of the present | 
Governinent, was neither just nor fair. He was aware that it was aa 
plau of tactics regularly brought to bear upon all administrations in | 


they werecharged with not making reductions in every item of the 
public service, he rebutted and refuted the charge by showing as 
he had done what had already been accomplished by Minuisters— 
enough, he thought, tosatisfy the committee and the country of their 
sincere disposition to reduce, whenever just and reasonable econo- 
my sanctioned the diminution of the public burdens, always consi- 
dering the maintenance of the national security, the deepand awful 
responsibility of which was reposed in them; with this additional 


| consideration,—that from their official information they must be 


supposed as possessing means to see a little beyond the surface of 
things, at least to a greater depth than others who were without the 
same species of information. And here he could not but say, in al- 
lusion to proceedings elsewhere, that the House of Commons had 
been most unjustly traduced, when they had been charged with sup- 
porting Ministers in a long and profligate course of improvident ex- 
penditure. (Cries of “hear” from the Treasury benches, and re- 
peated fromthe Opposition.) Were he to travel into the compara- 
tive amount of the miscellaneous expenditure in the same course of 
years, and into the account of Exchequer bills, the same compara- 
tive reduction would be found to pervade them; the same satisfac- 
tory result would follow the examination, and the total estimate of 
the present year, under all the heads of supply, would, as compared 
with the last year, show a reduction of 971,000].; and this, he re- 


| peated, notwithstanding the increase in the navy, (hear, hear,) and, 


as compared with the estimate in the finance report of 1817, a re- 
duction of 2,671,0001. (Hear.) Having now explained the items of 
his accounts, and the grounds of the several estimated calculations 
which he had enumerated, be had to explain his mode of dealing 
with the surplus of 7,000,000!., which he had already announced to 
the committee. He had explained to them that he thought it fitting 
to put by 5,000.0001. to the sinking fund, for the eventual reduction 
of the debt, and to apply the difference to a reduction of taxation. 
When the country had the advantage ofa surplos of this nature, 
there were obviously three principal ways of dealing with it: either 
to abolish it entirely, and to apply the whole to the reduction of tax- 
es, or to consign it for the reduction of the debt. The third way 
was to combine the priiiciples of the two former, en2 pi-- shes 
conjunctive operation. ‘Tne rast was the principle which the Gov- 
ernment were prepared to adopt ; aud he flattered himself it would 
prove more in accordance with the system already laid down by 
Parliament, and the principles which had previously received their 
deliberate sanction. (Hear, hear.) If he were right in what he 
collected to have been the leading principles which governed the 
policy of Parliament, he could not discoverany reason why the Go- 
vernment should now depart from that course which had been al- 
ready so strongly recognized. A proposition founded upon the first 
principle would at once go tothe abolition of the sinking fund, and 
the abandonment of all attemptsto decrease progressively the pres- 
sure of the public debt—a principle dangerous at all times, but at 
the present particularly alarming, forit would involve as a necessary 
consequence the idea of an indefinite addition to the national debt, 
witheut any fixed hope of ultimate adjustment. Let those who 
would venture to recommend the introduction of such a principle 
into the policy of the country, consider what may be the duty and 
necessity of the times. Who could say what may be the nature of 
the claims which should devolve on the nation? Who could say 
what energies they may be called upon to wield in defence of all that 
was dear and valuable in national honour? Who could say when 
they may be again compelled again to resort to that firm bulwark— 
the invaluable credit of the country; and was this the time (if ever) 
when they ought to disturb that which if shaken, might lead to the 
destruction of the courtry itself? (Loud cheers from both sides of 
the house.) Were they then at such a time to lay down a princi- 
ple, that in time of peace they would abandon the practice of redu- 
cing the debt which they had incurred in time of war? Would they 
establish a new principle which inits inevitable consequences would 
lead to a revolution in all the property of the country? Suppose 
they should again be under the necessity of havivg recourse to 
loaus, how would the country benefit even in a pecuniary point of 
view from this alteration in their policy ? Would they not have to 
pay a higher rate of interest to those who advanced the moneys, 
when the latter had reason to know that they never meant to pay off 
in the time of peace, the dcbt which they had contracted in time of 
war’ ‘To pay off, did he say’ No; not even te attempt to pay off, 
upon the recognized. priuciple of progressive reduction, (Loud 
cheers.) When they knew that the interest of that debt amounted 
to more than half the expenditure of the country, nobedy could con- 
ceive its pressure; and it was because he felt it to be a thiug which 
necessarily and inevitably weighed down the country in a heavy 
degree, that he deemed it indispensable to adopt every practicable 
mode of reducing it;amount. (Cheers.) If ever there were a time 
when it was imperative upon the country to maintain its credit, be 
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their turn; but surely it ought te be considered by unofficial andj thought the present was, from a variety of causes, that period 
irresponsible men, that a discretion must necessarily be left in the | (cheers); and the avowal of that time, and the determination to 
breasts of those who guided the helm of the state, with all the re- | maintain that credit inviolable, ought to be made when they knew 
spousibility, audin the possession of all the information which ue- that vague and mischievous notions were studiously inculcated, that 
cessarily belonged totheir situation : it did not follow that a branch | the people had no remedy for their burdens but the couipulsory sei 

of the public expenditure was overcharged and unuecessary, because | zure of a part of the public debt—a sciznre involving every charac 

it was so atuted within the walls of Parliament—it did not follow. ter of spoliatioun—a robbery of one sect of people, to relieve anothe; . 
that au admiuistration were unreasonably rivetted to a particular (loud checrs from both sides of the house)—he was glad to find tlat 
system, becanse they cid not immediately relinquish it, and adopt his own sentiments were echord from every part of the house.— 
that recommended by their political opponents. In fact, nothing (Reiterated cheers.) If they were once to lay down the principle, 
was more unfair, nothing was more palpably vujust, than to charge | of uever reducing their debt by every just and practicable mens, 
them with indiflerence to the public burdens, with inatteution to sa-| they Woald at once be giving an impeius to those who pressed for 
lutary admonition, because they did nut hasten to adopt this plan, | this act of spoliation, to urge on their principles and promote their 
aud the other plan, in the order in which they were submitted to: views. There would then be an end to the character of the coun 

them: all governments must make their account in submitting to! try, the moment its legislature acknowledged the principle of not 
this specivs of critical animadversion. It was the charge upon ail adheringto a system having for its object the reduction of the debt. 














Vhen be made this admission, he wtshed it to be distinctly under- 


. . ° se | . . 
governments, and all times, and so it musi continue. Without how- He would therefore say, that there never was in the history of the 
ever weaning to provoke any discussion rpon details at this mov, country, aingment when so Many motives combined to render it ‘Be 
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perative upon them to declare their firm and deliberate and neces- 
sary resolution to abide by the plighted faith of the country. (Re- 
newed cheers.) Ininilexibly adhering to this resolution, it did not 
follow as a matter of course that the principle which they recogui- | 
zed was intended to be carried to every extent, and that however | 
great the surplus of the year should prove, it was to be uniformly 
and wholly ap,lied to the fund for reduction. It was quite clear 
that a public debt might by various means be reduced too much as | 
well as too quickly for the general interests of the state. (Hear, 
hear.) He couldeasily anticipate circumstances whe it would not 
only be extremely desirable, but actually necessary, to limit the 
operation of such a fund, and apply a fair proportion of the surplus 
to the reduction of taxes. That wasthe priaciple which Parliament 
had last year recognized, with a perfect conviction of its wisdom, | 
and with the fullest consistency in that policy to which they had so | 
Jong adhered. It had often been said that a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer became as it were in official principle so enamoured with 
taxes, that he could never be weaned from a fond aifection of cling- 
ing to them, (loud laughter), and that what he once got in this way, 
it was difficult afterwards to wring from him. He could assure the 
committee that whatever affections he might harbour, he was, tho’ 
new in office, not quite so euamoured with taxes as to wish to retain 
them with too firm a grasp. On the contrary, he freely admitted 
that it was both necessary and desirable that the country should re- 
ceive every possible relief which a remission of taxes could confer, 
and that what had been done last year in that respect had been done 
wisely and jusily ; whatever difierences they might have enter- 
tained as to the extent and manner of sucha mode of relief, nobody 
could deny that reduction of taxes was per sea great relief toa 
community (hear), and it was upon this conviction that the Govern- 
anent were now prepared to act. (Cheers.) [Here the right hon. 
gentleman became suddenly indisposed, and fell back into his seat, 
apparently much exhausted, and suffering under an effusion of 
blood from the nose. His friends around him requested him not 
to proceed further—an intimation which was loudly cheered from 
all parts of thehouse. The right hon. gent. however, in less than a 
minute, recovered his energy, and said, that with the leave of the 
committee he would proceed towards the cunclusion of his speech, as 
it only remained for him to show the mode in which he would apply 
the amount of reduction of taxes. The right hon. gentleman was 
again loudly cheered from every part of the house, and some of his 
friends seemed still anxious to dissuade him from proceeding. He, 
‘however, said that he felt his voice strong enough to make him addi- 
ble to the committee, und with their leave ke would go on. [Cheers. | 
He would not, after having so loug intruded upon them, and after 
the interruption to which he had just exposed them, enter into any 
laboured reasoning to show why the reduction should be on articles 
which might be said to be of the nature of direct rather than of indi- 
rect consumption. The selection was obyious in itself, and where 
the reasons were so many and strong, he might be spared from enu- 
merating them (Hear,hear.) The taxes to which he meantto call 
their attention were partly absolute, and partly rated at a per cen- 
tage. The assessed taxes were divisable into four heads. -In the 
tirst were comprised the duties on windows; next came the duties 
on houses; thirdly, those on horses, carriages, servants, &c.; and 
fourthly, those various small items of dogs, armorial bearings, and | 
such like heads of taxation. It was his intention to leave the whole 
ofthe last class as it stood, it not appearing to him that there were | 
sufficient grounds for calling for reduction in that quarter. 














which he had in view in the reductions’ which he intended 

to propose was to afford the utmost possible relief to the 

agricultural interest; but being of opinion that the tax upon | 
houses was one which pressed wiih the least severity upon that im- 
portant interest, he did not intend to propose any reduction of that. 
‘There were however, many sinall items of the assessed taxes, which 
in their operation were very oppressive and inconvenient to indivi- 
duals, and in their collection exceedingly vexatious, aud gave rise to 
eternal surcharges aud disputes. ‘hese small items occasioned double 
the inconvenieuce that was occasioned by taxes of larger amount, 
and caused no inconsiderable expense in their coilection. (Hear.) 
ile proposed to repeal a great number of these items, and he would 
state them tothe house. The first tax which he would mention was | 
one upon the class of persons who came uuder the description of | 
male servauts occasionally employed. It was obvious that this tax 
was exceedingly inconvenient, embarrassing, aud vexatious; and 
gave rise to continual disputes, and tended to render the assessed 
taxes more unpalatable (he would not use a stronger word) than 
they ought fairly to be, when considered merely with refereuce - 
their amount. He inteuded to repeal this tax entirely ; it amounted | 
to about 37,2001. Another class of persons were charged witha tax, | 
who however, appéared to him to be peculiarly ill-suited for the im- | 
position of any tax—he meaut those described as occasioual garden- | 
ers. (Hear, hear.) The tax had doubtless been imposed under the | 
idea that gardening was an object of luxury; but its effect was very | 
frequentiy to prevent poor people from obtaining cmployment. If 
a geutleman were to employ a poor man to meud a walk or trima 
bed in his garden for only one week, he would be under the neces- 
sity of paying the tax. The tax was only 10s—that Was bot much | 
to be sure; but persons did not like to make an additional return. | 
He must confess, there was something exceedingly unpleasant in! 
the appearance of that paper which the collector put into one’s hand. | 
(Laugnter.) Individuals had a repugnance to placing in the returus | 
the name of an occasional gardener, merely because they had em-, 
ployed some poor man, perbaps from charitable motives, for a few 
days i oruamenting their gardeus. (Hear, hear.) Believing that | 
the tax upon persons employed as occasional gardeners Was uuwise, | 
and that it operated to the disadvantage of the poor,ie proposed to 
repeal it altogether The total amount ot the tax amounted toabout 

19,7001. The uext item of taxation which he meant to abolish wis 
that upon the lower class of taxed carts. A petition azainst that tax 

had, he believed, been receutly presented to the house ; and the hon. 

member for Aberdeen had given notice of his inteition to move tor 
areturn of its amount. The hon. member should be furnished with 

the return, which would be the last he would have occasion to call 
for, upon that subject at least. (A laugh.) He computed the amouut 

of the tax to be about 9,3001. There was another tax which he 
would totally repeal; it was unimportant m its amount, but it fell 
upon a class of persons whom he did not Wish to tax at all, if ne 
could help it ; he alluded to the tax of 3s. upon ponies under thirteen 
hands high. (A laugh.) Ata time when rtp a ~ ter- 
ribly in want of money, and obliged to get all it cou ; ‘ ip uP, 
‘a laugh) the imposition of such a tax might be excused ; oper 
that they were about a bona fide reduction of taxation, it oug = 

to be allowed tocontinue. The produce of the tax was only _ 
‘A&laugh.) It was also his intention to repeal another tax o — 

amount to tha which he had just mentioned ; it was the tax of Js. 
on horses employed by small farmers who happened —. rv! - * 
gaged intrade. (Hear.) The produce of that tax = oo 
was obvious the persons by whom it sas paid must be poor, @ 











| would take place. 


that it must bea great inconveciience to then. He therefore felt 
vreat pleasure in proposing iis total repeal. (Hear, hear.) He had 


| HOW mentioned all the smali items of taxation which he intended to | 


repeal altogether, ‘The remaining taxes upon horses, carriages, 
servants, and other objects, he proposed to reduce 50 per cent. It 
might, perhaps, be objected that ‘he largest portion of those taxes 
Were paid by persops whose meaus cnabled themto do so with ease, 
aud that they (the taxes) did not operate oppreesively upon that 
class ofthe community which was most distressed. He had certainly 
eadcavoured to consult the advantage of the poor rather than that 
of the rich, ia the intended reduction of taxation ; but did not think 
that it was very material whether a tax was paid by one class or by 
another: the repeal of it would be beueficial so far as it went. That be- 
ing his opinion, he thought the committee would not object to a re- 
duction of 50 per cent. of the assessed taxes generally. The right 
hou gent. then stated that he intended to effect the following re- 
ductions upon the several description of taxes named :— 


The tax upon male servauis, a reduction of...... .... 150,9001. | 
The tax upon clerks, shopmen, &C. 6... cece ee ee ee eee e DSOUU), | 


The tax upon 4-wheel carriages... .. cee ce cere ee ee oe  AGD,UUUL. 
The tax upon 2-wheel carriage Bee... eee ee ee ee ee ee eee PS UOUL 
The tax upon the higher class Of Carts... eee eeee coon ee 17,0501, 
The tax upon riding horses... ...0.+ cesses eeeee ee eens o S24, 0UUL 
Upon the lower duties of horses ..' mules, areduction of 72,5001. 
He furthe: pro, .sed to repeal part of the taxes 
upon windows. (Hear, hear.) The general principle upon which 
he would proceed with respect to the window-taxes, was to reduce 
them generally to the extent of 50 per ceunt.; but he also intended to 
repeal altogether the tax upon one description of windows, The 
committee must be aware that all shops, coauting-houses, and build- 
ings of a similar description, which were actually detached from 
dwelling houses, were already exempted from any paymeuts under 
the head of window-taxes. He intended to extend this exemption 
to the ground-floor windows of all shops, whether attached to dwell- 
ing-houses or not. (Hear.) About two yearsago, that very subject 
had been brought under the consideration of the house, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the operation of the window-tax, 
in so far as it affected shop windows. The result of the delibera- 
tious of that committee was to show that the tax operated very op- 
pressively upon a class of persons who were little able to bear it, 
namely, the smaller tradesmen. Those tradesmen were obliged to 
exhibit their goods in their shopwindows and to maintain a very un- 
equal competition with persons whose shops were moveable, being 
established in carts or smaller vehicles. The latter class of trades- 
men made a very beautiful show of their wares, and sold them ino 
doubt, very much to their own advantage, and far be it from him to 
to say, that they did vot do so greatly to the advantage of the cou- 
sumer also (A laugh.) He meant to urge nothing against that 
mode of carrying on trade, because he thought that people had a 
right to purchase their commodities at the cheapest possible rate. 
But it was not fair that itinerant” tradesmen should have so gieat 
an advantage over the resident tradesmen as they now possessed, in 
consequence of the operation of the tax upon shop windows, which 
would therefore be entirely repealed. He estimated the reduction 
of the taxes upon windows at 1,150,000! , and the total reduction up- 
on the whole of the assessed taxes at 2,233,000], He had not yet 


| adverted to the assessed taxes of Ireland. That was a subject of very 


peculiar importance. The manner in which he meant to proceed 


lu | with respect to the Irish assessed taxes was to repeal them all. 
100K1Ng Ut Nose vther taxes which pressed severely on the different (Hear, hear.) He was quite sure that fhe people of England would 
elasses of society, upona fair balauce of cousideration, he thought | not grudge to their poor brethren in Ireland the little advantage 
there was less ground of complaint of the operation of the house-tax | which they might obtain over them in beiag entirely exemp.ed from 
than of others distributed over the same exteut. The principal object | the assessed taxes. There could be no doubt that the operation of 


those taxes was infinitely more severe in Ireland than in this coun- 
try, at least to those persons who are so good as to pay them. (Laugh- 
ter.) He was afraid that but little relief would be afforded to Ireland 
by the repeal of the taxes; but setting that consideration aside, he 
was willing to take away all occasion of complaint, and thercfore he 
would carry the repeal into effect. The diminution which the repeal 
of the Irish taxes would occasion to the revenue would be perhaps 
about 100,0001. He would explain ile manner in which this dimi- 
nution might be compensated. Tie commissioners of inquiry iuto 
the collection of the Custom-house duties of Ireland, had suggested 
that they should be equalized, and he was resolved to act upon that 
suggestion. He believed he was correct in stating the Irish 
Custom-house duties were at present au expense instead of a beuefit 
to the country. Being upon the subject of Ireland, he migit be 
allowed to say that it was one in which he felt very great interest. 
He attributed his feelings upow that point, partly to the cireumstance 
of haviug at one period of his life passed nearly two years in the 
country—partly to the interesting nature of the country—partly to 
the peculiar constitution of its society there—iothe way in which 
Ireland ditfers from this country—the causes of which were, dovbt- 
less, highly honourable to the Irish people, although he could not 
contemplate without pain the consequences which resulted to Ireland 
from the nature of her social organization. ‘There was no circum- 
stance connected with Ireland, which had ever excited bis feelings 
more powerfully than the state of her distillery laws. (Hear.) ‘It 
was well known how very large a portion of the Irish revenue was 
derived from the duties ou spirits; and it was also known how much 


distress and misery, aud how many iudescribable evils had resulted | 


from the manner in which those duties were levied. It was impos- 
sible to raise them without employing the army; and the army cuuld 
not be called into action without affecting the peace of the country. 
(Hear, hear.) In order to raise those duties, it had been found ne- 
cessary to make geutlemen who possessed estates in lreland hunt 
out, prosecute, aud punish those who naturally look up to them fer 
protection ; and it not unfrequently happened, that it became the 
interest of landlords to protect theiy tenants in the violations of the 
laws, whilst it was the interest of tenatts to act in constant opposi- 
tion to law. (Cheers.) 
more grievous or fatal than such a system. Under its influence all 
the kindly fecliugs which ought to unite a people to their govern- 
meut were severed, and mutual distrust supplied their place. There 
was nothing that could keep the parties together—there was every 
thing that could perpetuate their separation. (Cheers.) He could 


not, therefore, look at the distillery laws of lrelaud without feeliug | 


that so ne alteration of them was reqnired, that would remove the 
moustrous evil which had grown out of them, and restore to the 
country, or he should rather say confer upon it (for he was not sure 
that Ireland had ever yet possessed them) some of those blessings 
arising out of social order, which the people of this country knew 
how to estimate, becavse they had long enjoyed them. — 
(Cheers) It was his intention to propose a remedial measure on 
this important subject, which had already undergone the serious 
consideration of aright hon. friend of his, and of other gentlemen 
who formed part of the commission of inquiry upon the revenue of 
Ireland. The measure which he would propose would embrace a 
very great reduction in the amount of the duties on Irish spirits. 
It was only an experiment; whether or not it would be successful 
God only knew; but he was determined it should have atrial. It 


[t was impossible to conceive an evil} 
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supported in his opinion by a report which would be laid upon the 
table of the house in a few days, that the revenue would not ulti- 
mately he injured by reduction (Hear) But if he even knew 
that the result would be otherwise, so strongly were his feelings 
interested in the question, that he would nevertheless iry the expe. 
\rimeut. He should uot think himself justified if he dic not make 
{au attcinpt to remedy an evil which he so much lamented, even ii 
lhe were certain thai by su doing he should defeat his own calcala- 
| tions and euable hon. geatlemen to say— You promised us a snrplas 
|} which you have not realized.” He would expose himself tothat kind 
) Of treatment rather than not make an efiort to remove that which 
jhe fit aud acknowledged to be an evil. [Cheers.| He had now 
ae at the conclusion of the statement which he haa felt it his 
| 
' 


duty to submit tothe house. The result was, that the country had 
an increasing revenue, the result of anincreasing commerce, and an 
increasing consumption within itself, the cousequeuce of increasing 
| ease aud comfort among the people. The increasing reveune of the 
) country alrorded the goverumeut the means of applying a portion of 
it to the reduction ef debt, aud another portion of itte the diminu 

tion of taxation; and he believed that in that very diminution of 
taxation the revenue would find some compensation. If that was 
the result of his statemeut, and if that statement was correct, whe 
could look back to the vast efforts which the country had made—to 
the dangers which she bad surmounted—and the sacrifices which 
she had made in order to ensure ber capacity to meet those canger- 
—who, he repeated, could lov back to those things ana contemplate 
the prospects of the future which he had takes the liberty to bring 
before the house, without feclings of veneration and attachment for 
those institutions which, having for their basis civil and religious 
liberty, constitute in themselves the unbeudiag support of nationa! 
glory and prosperity ? (Loud and prolonged cheering ) 
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Furiher Ex:rac's from an official Briiish Pamphle’, entijled 
“ Administrations of the Affuirs of Great Briiain, &c. at th 
commencement of the yeur 1823.” 

NATIONAL RESOURCES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
(continued from our last.) 

If we follow the order of countries, the actual condition of our com 
merce will Isad us to two important conclusions. The first, that the 
demand for English manufactures is every where increasing ; aud. 
secondly, that this demand is founded ia circumstances which defy the 
competition of foreign manutacturers. 

In 1820), the official value ef Russian imports into Great Britain 
was 2,483,000/. In 1821 the official value of the same was 2,500,000! 
In 1820 the value of British manufactures exported to Russia was 
1,600,000/, In 1821 the value of the same was 2,500,0001. In 182: 
the value of our imports from the United States was 2,600,0001. In 
1821 the value of the same imports was 3,600,0002. In the year just 
ended the value of the same exports, according to the American ac 
counts will very considerably exceed 5,000,008, 

In the official American accounts published at Washington in the 
autumn of the year 1822, the total value of American imports is stated 
to be 62,585,724 dollars, of which nearly 30,000,000 are imported froim 
Great Britain and her colonies. Upwards of twenty-five millions are 
stated to be imported from Great Britain and Scotland, includin. 
Gibraltar ; whilst the total of American imports from France, and her 
colonies and dependencies, amounts only to 5,900,581 dollars. In 

1820 the value of our imports from Germany, including in tha: 
description Prussia, Holland, Flanders, and Germany (politically so 
called) was 1,951,7531. In 1821 the official value of the same exceeded 





2,016,000. In 1820 the official value of our exports to Germany was 
6,957,490/. In 1821 the value of the same exports was 9,144,463/ 


being an increase in the export of British manufactures of more thar 
2,000,000/. In 1820 our imports from the East Indies and China were 
in official value 7,537,000. In 182! the official value of the same wa- 
7,562,901. In 1820 the official value of our manufactures exported 
to the East Indies and China was 1,998,0U001. In 1821 the officia! 
value of the same was 2,978,000/. Jn 1820 our imports trom the 
Brazils amounted to 952,000/. In 1821 to 1,294,060/. In 1820 the 
export of British manutectures to the Brazils was 1,864,000/. In 122) 
the value of the same exports was 2,232,000. 

It would be a tedious enumeration to carry this comparison throug}: 
the several kingdoms of Europe and Asia to which we trade ; suflice 
it to say, that our commerce with all of them exhibits the same con 
dition of increase, and justifies a solid expectation, that the aug 
mented degree of our exports and manufactures will gradually afiord 
a remedy to the distress of the landed interest. We must not, how 
ever, omit the prosperous condition of our trade with the Spanish and 
other colonies, (not including the Brazils) on the Continent of Ameri- 
ca. In 1820 the export of British manutactures to these colonies was 
of the value of 498,745/. only. In 1821 it more than doubled that 
amount, being 805.9861. When the accounts shall be made up for the 
year ending January 5, 1823, a very considerable increase will be 
found in the latter amount. 

Our Navigation, which is the just measure of our commerce, and 
which necessarily follows its increase or diminution, is in the same 
| State of wational prosperity ; and if the demands of the transport 
| service in war enlarged the supply to an extent beyond the ordinary 

market of peace, our commerce, now swelling beyond the average of 
the war, is gradually not only taking up the excess, but is encouraging 
an annual increase in vessels built. 

‘The basis of our navigation necessarily partook, during war, of the 
character of the war itself; and as that war was the most various in 
which the country was ever engaged, and comprehended operatious 
over the largest extent of sea and land, the basis of our commercial 
| marine was proportionably enlarged. The supply of our armies in 
| Spain and Portugal, of our garrisons in all the West India islands, c: 
| our fleet in the Mediterranean and Atlantic seas, and latterly, of a 
‘large naval and military force in our British American possessions 
necessarily extended the basis of the transport service, and eu 
couraged a description of ship building which was peculiarly adapted 
for that employmeat. Hence an unquestionably great demand foi 
tonnage, during the war, and hence a description of ship bailding 
which was required only for the purposes of war, and mainly adapted 
for such service. But in despite even of these circumstances, and the 

stoppage of the importation of foreign corn (the trade in which, pre 
vious tothe year 1819, kept many of our sinaller vessels in constant em- 
ployment) the average tonnage of peace still exceeds the tonnage 
during war. Of vessels annually built, the average of the three last 
years of the war was 760 vessels. ‘The average of the years 1320, 
1821, and 1822, is nearly niue hundred. Of the total tonnage of ves 
sels registered, the average, during the most flourishing period of the 
war, was 2,400,000 tons; the average of 1819, 1820, and 1921, ap 
proaches to 2,600,000 tons. ‘The average outward toOnage of vessels 
was during the war, 1,700,000 tons ; the same average for 1820, 1921 
and 1922, is 2,200,0C0 tons. The average of inward tonnage was 
during the war about 1,800,000 ; thesame average during the years 
1820, 1821, and 1822 exceeds 2,300,000 tons. When so many chaa- 
nels of foreign supply, and, more particularly, when the large demand 
of the Transport Board by the termination of hostilities, and of fc? 
reign corn importation by the late acts, have been cut off; when so 














might be asked, what would be the effect of such a reduction upon 
the revenue? He was sanguine enough to believe, and he was 


many sources of demand are closed upon our shipping, it is not a sub- 
ject of very reasuuable surprise that Brit'sh tonaage has still occupied 
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so large an amount? Is it net a proof of the soundness of all our re- 
sources, and of the energy of British commerce and navigation, that 
the demand has frequently grown up with the supply, us the supply 
follows the demand: and that the commerce of peace has not only 
filled up its channels, but has overflowed so as to occupy and employ 
even the peculiar means of war? Even in the port of London, the 
trade of which has been represented as peculiarly depressed, the 
average amount of vessels, inwards and outwards, entering and de- 
parting from that port, very far exceeds the same average during the 
war. During the years 1813, 1814, and 1815, the vessels entered in- 
wards were in number about 15,450, whilst the vessels outwards 
averaged 7,350): during the years of the peace, the average of ves- 
sels has much exceeded 16,000, and the average of vessels outwards 
has reached the extraordinary number of 8,500. No better evidence 
ean be given of the increasing prosperity and trade of the city of 
London (and of the port of London) than what was published last 
year by the committee of foreign trade and commerce. 

If such be the state of our commerce and navigation, of our ton- 
nage, and our exports and imports, the internal trade of the country 
exhibits an aspect still more satisfactory. The principal subject mat- 
ter of internal trade is necessarily in our five staple manufactures, 
woollen, cotton, linen, silk, hardware, and cutlery in all its branches. 
The increase in the export of all these articles is the best criterion of 
the prosperity of our internal trade. If an appeal be made to any 
one conversant with the manufacturing districts, whether. there be not 
an astonishing activity and improvement pervading every branch of 
our manufactures, the answer from every mouth will be, that our ma- 
nufactures of all kinds have never been in a more flourishing state ; 
that if the rate of profits, and, in some degree, of wages, has dimi- 
nished, the condition of the capitalist and his workmen has equally 
become improved by a more steady and regular demand. Under the 
effect of a reduced price, both the domestic and foreign consumption 
has been greatly augmented. The community is more abundantly 
supplied with every article of necessity, convenience, and elegance. 
The capitalist obtains a regular and certain profit ; small upoa single 
articles, but fully equal, as regards the returns of his whole capital, 
to the general average of profit amongst fair traders. Meanwhile the 
labouring class procures, if not the monopoly price of wages, that 
just and reasonable rate which belongs to a branch of industry gra- 
dually, but certainly, rising. Hence not only do we see ease, comfort, 
and content amongst our manufacturing population, but in some ma- 
nufactures, and particularly in silk, we may recognise that spirit of 
enterprise and excited adventure, the tendency of whieh will shortly 
be to give us a predominance in that very branch ef commerce, which 
has hitherto been the exclusive property of the south of Europe. 

In woollens, the report from those districts where this manufacture 
is principally carried on, is founded upon the most certain documents ; 
by which it appears that the quantity of cloth manufactured during 
the last year, exceeds the quantity of any preceding year. During the 
quarter which closed in October last, particularly in the district of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, the number of yards manufactured ex- 
ceeded whatever has becu hitherto known within the memory of man. 

It is, perhaps, no unreasonable argument in support of the superi- 
ority of our woollen manufactures over every foreign competitor, to 


appeal to a neutral and indifferent customer ; to the consumption of 


a market where there is assuredly no prejudice in favour of Great 
Britain, and which is.open upon equal terms of competition to every 
dealer. It has often been asserted that France and Saxony were 
about to wrest from us our manufacture of the finer cloths and wool- 
lens, and to supplant us in foreiga markets. What is the fact? we 
have it not upon our own statements, but upon the financial records 


of the United States, published for the year 1822, that the value of 


imports of British »oollen manufactures into those districts, for the 
previous year, amounted to between nine and ten milions of dollars, 
whilst the value of the entire imports from France did not much ex- 
ceed four millions ; three-fourths of which imports consisted of the 
natural produce of the climate of France [her wines and_brandies, 
&c.] and one-fourth only of her manufactured ariicles, Ina word, 
whilst the exports of Great Britain to America of general manutac- 
tures, for the year 1822, exceeded four millions sterling, the export of 
French manufactures of lace, silk, woollen, cottons, &«. did not exced 
250,000. about one-sixteenth of the value of British commodities.— 
{t is, perhaps, not easier to give a more conclusive answer to such of 
our merchants and manufacturers, who cry out for prohibitions and 
high duties, and who have opposed the Warehousing Bill with such 
unreasonable jealousy, than by adducing this example of the incon- 
testible superiority of British manufactures. We have here the un- 
suspected admission of a rival power in our favour, that, with the ex- 
ception of the gifts of climate and natural produce, no country what- 
ever can contend with Great Britain in mauafacturing industry and 
skill. 

If such be the state of our woollen manufactures, the condition of 
our cottons is no less satisfactory. The markets of China, India, and 
Seuth America, have been thrown open to this beautiful fabric, desti- 


ned, no less from the lightness of its texture, than from its capacity of 


being wrought to a firmness and solidity, equalling wool in warmth, to 
become the universal clothing of the world. 

We have already spoken of the exports of this. manufacture, and 
proved, by the official documents, such an annual increase, as estab- 
lishes beyond all doubt our vast comparative superiority in the Euro- 
pean and American markets, and, it may be added, even in the mar- 
kets of India and China. ‘The internal consumption is, in its propor- 
tion, equally increasing. The cotten wool imported, and wrought up 
in our manufacturing districts during the last year, [so far as we can 
judge from. the Liverpool and Glasgow accounts hitherto made up,] 
appears to be more by one-fith than the quantity imported and manu- 
factured during the year 1821. 

(To be continued.) 


SIR JOHN MOORE. 








The following acéount of the last moment of this distinguished 
General, extracted from SouTHEY’Ss History of the Peninsula War, 
will be deeply interesting to every British heart. 





‘¢ Marsuac Sovtt’s intention was to force the right of 


the British, and thus to interpose between Corunna and 
the army, and cut it off from the place of embarkation. 
Failing in this attempt, he was now endeavouring to out- 
flank it. Half of the 4th regiment was therefore ordered 
to fall back, forming an obtuse angle with the other half. 
This manceuvre was excellently performed, and they com- 
menced a heavy flanking fire ; Sir John Moore called out 
to them, that this was exactly what he wanted to be done, 
and rode on to the 50th, commanded by Majors Napier and 
Stanhope. ‘They got an enclosure in their front, charged 
the enemy most gallauily, and drove them out of the village 
of Elvina ; but Major Napier, advancing too far in the pur- 
suit, received several wounds, and was made prisoner, and 
Major Stanhope was killed. 

“The General now proceeded to the 42d. ‘Highlanders,’ 


|said he, ‘remember Dgypt —they rushed on, and drove | 
ithe rench before then, till they were stopped by a wall; 
Sir John accompanied them in this charge. ie now sent 
| Captain Hardinge to order a battalion of guards to the left | 
‘flank ofthe 42nd. The officer commanding the light infan- 
| try conceived, at this, that they were to be relieved by the 
‘euards, because their ammunition was nearly expended, 
and he began to fall back. ‘The General, discovering the 
mistake, said tothem, ‘ My brave 42d, Join your comrades ; 
ammunition is coming, and you have your bayonets!’ Up- 
on this, they instantly moved forward. Captain Hardinge | 
returned, and pointed out to the General where the guards 
were advancing. ‘fhe enemy kept up a hot fire, and their 
artillery played incessantly on the spot where they. were 
standing. A cannon-shot struck Sir John, and carried 
away his left shoulder, and part of the collar-bone, leaving 
the arm hanging bv the flesh. He fell from his horse on his | 
back, his countenance did uot change, neitherdid he betray | 
the least sensation of pain. Captain Hardinge, who dis- 
mounted.and took him by the hand, observed himanxiously 
watching the 42nd, which was warmly engaged, and told 
him they were edvancing; and upon that intelligence his 
countenance brightened. Colonel Graham, who now came 
to assist him, secing the composure of his features, began 
to hope that he was not wounded, till he perceived the 
dreadful laceration. From the size of the wound, it was 
in vain to make any attempt in stopping the blood, and Sir 
John consented io be removed in a blanket to the rear.— 
In raising him up, his sword, hanging on the wounded side, 
touched his arm. ond became entangled between his legs: 
Captain Hardinge began to unbuckle it; but the General 
said, in his usual tone and manner, and in a distinct voice, 
‘Itis as well as itis; Thad rather it should go out of the 
field with me.’ Six soldiers of the 42nd and the guards 
bore him. Hardinge observing his composure, began to 
hope that the wound might not be mortal, and said to him, 
he trusted he micht be spared to the army, and recover.— 
Moore turned his head, and lookingsteadfastly on the wound 
for a few seconds, replied, ‘ No, Hardinge, ! feel that to be | 
impossible.’ | 

'¢© As the soldiers were carrying him slowly along, he | 
made them frequently turn round, that he might see the’ 
field of battle, and listen to the firing ; and he was well 
pleased when the sound grew fainter. <A spring-wagon 
came up, bearing Col. Wynch, who was wounded ; the 
Colonel asked who was in the blanket, and being told it was 
Sir John Moore, wished him to be placed in the wagon. 
Sir John asked one of the Highlanders whether he thought 
the wagon or the blanket was best? and the man said the 
blanket would not shake him so much, as he and the other 
soldiers would keep the step, and carry him easy. So they 
proceeded with him to the quarters at Corunna, weeping | 
as they went. 

‘¢ The General lived to hear that the battle was won.— 
‘Are the French besten ? was the question he repeated to 
every one who came into his apartment; and he expressed 
how great a satisfaction it was to himto know that they were 
defeated. ‘I hope,’ he said, ‘the people of England will 
be satisfied! I hope my country will do me justice.’ Then 
addressing Col. Anderson, who had been his friend and | 
companion in arms for one-and-twenty years, he said to him, 
‘ Anderson, you know that | have always wished to die this 
way.—You will see my friends as soon as you can—tell 
them every thing—say to my mother’—but here his voice 
failed, he became excessively agitated, and did not again 
venture to name her.—Sometimes he asked to be placed | 
in an easier posture.—‘‘ I reel myself so strong,” he said, ! 














‘1 fear I shall be long dying.—!t is great uneasiness—it is | 
great pain.’ But after a while, he pressed Anderson’s hand | 
close to his body, and in a few minutes, died without a 
struggle. He fell, as it had ever been his wish to do, in 
battle and in victory. No man was more beloved in private | 
life, nor was there any General in the British army so 
universally respected. All men had thought him worthy 
of the chief command. Had he been less circumspect, had | 
he looked more ardently forward, and less anxiously around | 
him, and on all sides, and behind,—had he been more con- | 
fident in himself and.in his army, and impressed with less | 
respect for the French Generals, he would have been more | 
equal to the difficulties of his situation. Despondency wae | 
the radical weakness of his mind. Personally he was as, 
brave a man as ever met death in the field ; but he wanted | 
faith in British courage, and it is faith by which miracles | 
are wrought in war as well asin religion. Put let it ever 
be remembered with gratitude, that, when some of his Ge- 
neral Officers advised him to conclude the retreat by a ca- 
pitulation, Sir John Moore preserved.the honour of Eng- 
fand. 

‘¢ He had often said that, if he were killed in battle, he 
wished to be buried where he fell. ‘Phe body was removed 
at midnight to the citadel of Corunna. A grave was dug for 
him onthe rampart there, by a party of the 9th regiment, 
the aides du-camp attending by turns. No coffin could be 
procured, and the officers of his staff wrapped the body, 
dressed as it was, in a military cloak and blankets. The 
interment was hastened; for about eight in the morning 
some firing was heard, and they feared that if a serious at- 
tack were made, they should be ordered away, and not 
suffered to pay him their last duty. The officers of his 
family bore him to the grave; the funeral service was read 











,| Said something about a gentleman that looked just like a 
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SLANDER—ANONYMOUS LE TTERS. 3 
Sir David Ogilby, Bart. et ux v. Channon et ux. 

Mr. CAMPBELL opened the pleadings. This was an 
action for several libels alleged to have been published by 
the defendant’s wife, of and concerning the plaintiff. 7 

Mr. SCARLETT stated that this action was brought by 
Sir D. Ogilby, a General in his Majesty’s service; the 
other plaintiff was Lady Ogilby, a lady of great personal 
beauty, great family and opulence—against the defendant 
and Lady, who are likewise persons of great opulence, and 
moving tn a high sphere of rank and fashion, to recover a 
compensation in damages for a series of the most extraor- 


|dinary libels for their character of malignity. Sir David, 


on his return from India, had the misfortune to lose bis 
first wife. He accidentally became acquainted with the 
defendant, in the course of last year, and became an occa- 
sional visiter at Mrs. Channon’s house: in the course of 
April last year, Mrs. Channon requested Lady Oxilby to 
introduce her at Court ; Lady Ogilby did not choose to in- 
troduce that lady, and sent an excuse that her carriage was 
full. Lady Ogilby afterwards gave a ball, and omitted to 
invite Mrs. Channon ; he mentioned this as the probable 
motive of malice for the libel in question. The defendant’s 
wife said to a lady going there, ‘* Do you know the charac- 
ter of Lady Ogilby, whom you are going to visit?” This 
was the manner in which she went on, by dark hints, to 
undermine the high character of that Lady, whilst at this 
very time Mrs. Channon, who was doing all she could to 
cultivate Lady Ogilby’s acquaintance. On the 8th of July 
a party took place at the house of a gentleman of fortune ; 
in one of the apartments of the house she accidentally saw 
Mrs. Channon ; that circumstance produced such an effect 
upon her nerves that she could not overcome the sensation, 
and was suddenly indisposed at the sight of her. The Learn- 
ed Counsel read a letter from Mrs. Channon to Sir David, 
protesting that she cauld not account for the expression of 
Lady Ogilby ; that she could not bear the sight of her; 
complimenting Lady Ogilby on her beauty, and professing 
the warmest friendship to Sir David and Lady. One of 
the anonymous letters ran thus :-— ; 

“ Lady Ogilby is now in the back ground (spelt grond) from 


having kept company with certuin low characters. who have beex 
frequently noticed in company for their lewd «1k to the men. 


A FRIEND tO MORALITY.” 
The next letter was addressed to Lady Paxton .—- 


“A friend to Lady Paxton wishes to caution her against the 
society of Lady Ogilby, for keeping company with certain disgust- 
ing characters.” 

The next letter is to Lady Desange, the wife of the late 
Sheriff :—** A person, who only heard yesterday of Lady 
D.’s acquaintance with a person named Lady Ogilby,” and 
containing a caution similar in substance to the former.— 
It concludes—* This is written by a person who saw you 
come from their house, and thinks it better to caution you 
agaigst such acquaintances.’’ The Learned Gentleman 
observed, such malignity would hardly be credited from 
the other sex, much less from the delicacy of the female 
character. ‘These letters would convey to the public a 
character of malignity, a love of scandal, hitherto unknow:: 
to the delicate feelings of the female mind. Mr. Scarieit 
referred to asummons taken out before Mr. Justice Best. 
in which Mrs. Channon was called to come forward ani 


| disavow the hand-writing, bat Mrs. Channon refused.-- 
| Had she done so, Sir D. Ogilby would have accepted her 


disavowal, instead of bringing this action. Sir D. Ogilby 
was above pocketing damages in a Court of Justice, and 


| what were given should go forth to the public, as a test in 


favour of Lady Ogilly’s character, and to mark the disap. 
probation of a british Jury towards the malignity of thes: 
libels. 

Miss Duncan, sister to Lady Ogilby, (a lady of great per 
sonal attraction) examined by Mr. Gunnrny—Witness’s sis- 
ter married Sir D. Ogilby in 1813. They have five chi!- 
dren. In Apvril last they exchanged several visits with Mr. 
and Mys. Channon. About a week before a Drawing-room 
was held at Carlton Palace—Mrs. Channon applied to Lad y 
Ogilby to introduce her, which Lady Ogilby declined—Re- 
members Lady Desange visiting Lady Ogilby when Mrs. 
Channon’s carriage, then at the door, withdrew as Lady 
Desange’s carriage came up. Some time alter Lady Ozii- 
by gave a partly at which Mrs, Channon was not invited. 
After this, witness and sister met at Lady G resley’s, when 
that Lady mentioned that she had received a caution res- 
pecting Lady Ogilby’s character. Mis, Channon request. 
ed witness to call on her, for that she had something very 
important to communicate. 
party at Lady Gresley’s. 
on her. 

Mr. GURNEY desired witness would not mention name< 
of cither party. Witness proceeded: at this intervier 
she said she was anxious to renew the acquaintance a 


There was atier this another 
Witness previous to this, called 


, 
his 


ghost—(A laugh)—She said she was willing to come for- 
ward and take Sir D. by the hand; witness was ata party 
on the 8th July ; went to the next party at Lady Gresley’s; 
at this time neither Sir David nor Lady Ogilby had the 





by the chaplain; andthe corpse was covered with earth.” 


least knowledge of these-anonymous letters ; but the ac- 
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we between them had been previously discontinu- 
ed. 

Cross-examined.—[The Solicitor-General put into wit- 
ness’s hand a letter, which she acknowledged to be her 
writing.] The visits between the plaintiffs and defendants 
were not more frequent altogether than three or four times 
prior to October last—Lady Ugilby was presented at the 
Drawing room the year before ; she was to have been pre- 
sented by Lady Desange, but by some mistake was pre- 
sented by the Lord in Waiting ; Lady Ogilby was not in- 
troduced by Mrs. Channon to Mrs. Desange, but to Mrs. 
Channon, and Lady Desanges : believes Lady Ogilby went 
to that Drawing-room at which Mrs. Channon wished to be 
introduced ; she was afterwards introduced by Lady Ham- 
ilton ; Lady Ogilby said at Lady Gresley’s, that she could 
not introduce. but would be glad to see Mrs. Channon at 
the Drawing-room on the 8th of June—Lady Ogilby and 
Sir David, prior to this lived at Rochester 

Re-examined by Mr. Scartetr.—Her sister has five 
children ; Lady Ogilby is constantly wiih ler children, 
nursing them ; and, prior to this, had not gone much into 
society. 

Miss Mary Ann Paton, the celebrated singer. Knows 
Mr. Channon; remembers hearing Mrs. Channon say that 
Lady Ogilby would not take her to the Drawing-room ;— 
this was soon after the Drawinz-room. 

Sir Francis Desange—Kemembers receiving the produ- 
ced letter sent by post to witness’s wife ; thinks it was in 
an envelop; handed it to Lady Ogilby; had not much 
knowledce of Mrs Channon at that time; has known Mrs. 
Desange about a year and a half. 

Mr. SCARLETT desired the Judge, by examining the 
water-marks, to see that these letters were written on the 
same paper. 

Mrs. Buchannan, an elegant and interesting female, being 
called to the witness box, fainted, but immediately recover- 
ed, and was sworn. [as known Mrs. Channon from May 
last; knows her hand writing ; witness’s sister, Mrs. Plun- 
kett, has received letters from her; has seen the produced 
letter; itis a disguised hand; from witnesses knowledge 
of her hand writing, thinks it is Mes. Channon’s ; shown 
the envelop, thinks itis hers; the letter to Lady Paxton 
and envelop, thinks it is her hand writing; likewise that 
to Lady Desange ; shown another letter, ‘* [ have no doubt 
of it;’”’ the peculiarity is, she crosses the F’ in a remarka- 
ble manner. 

Mr. SCARLET T—Look, the word *‘ grond,’’ how does 
she pronounce it ?—Gron, leaving outthe d. In every 
word she uses the large D, as in writing LaDy Desange. 

Mr. Alfrey, schoolmaster, at Hurstmonceaux, in Sussex, 
taught Mrs. Channon to write, in May, sixteen years ago, 
principally by himself and his father. Has seen her write 
lately. —(Looks at the four letters produced.)—They are 
in a disguised hand. Believes them to be the hand-writing 
of Mrs. Channon—has no doubt of it. 

Mrs. Dalton knows Mrs. Channon—has corresponded 
with her. Has examined the produced letler to Lady Pax- 
ton—has no doubt that it is her writing. Witness lives at 
Brook-green—has corresponded with Mrs. Channon ten or 
twelve years ago, and is intimately acquainted with her 
hand writing. Mrs. Channon has copied the words set to 
music for witness. 

Miss Duncan recalled—Has examined these four letters, 
and believes solemnly, from notes she has received from 
her, thal they are Mrs. Channon’s hand-writing. 

Mr. Grace, attorney, proved the serving of a Judge’s 
surmmons on defendants, for the purpose of examining the 
hand-writing at Judge’s chambers—defendant’s attorney 
did not give alist of any persons to attend. At the time of 
conversation with dclendant’s attorney, witness being 


shown other letters, said he had very little doubt about the | 


hand writing. 

Libels put in and read—* That horrid intriguing sister of 
hers, guing about with her ogling the men with lewd ges- 
tures. Itis ashame that such people should get into fash- 
iunable society, atier keeping company with disgusting cha- 
racters, and having been in the back grond, they ave now 
received into a little society; cautioning the parties to 
whom addressed to shun their society, jor that they are 
notoriously addicted to slandering polite families, 4 

‘6A FRIEND TO MORALITY. 

‘The reading of these documents excited a general smile. 

Sir F. Desance recalled—-Cannot believe they are de- 


Ghee Albion. 


pany and unless the jury should substantiate this foul 
charge against them, they would return tothe world as ho- 


norable its they ever had been Nothing could be more 
base than to impute charges of this description, without 
evidence, The jury were to enter calmly and deliberate- 
ly into this charge, and upon the evidence decide whether 
it was possible this Lady could have been guilty of the foul 
offence. In looking over the letters, the jury would see 
that they were written by an illiterate person. His Learn- 
ed br rend says, Mrs. Channon had not the best education, 
andit was probable she might be the best author of these 
letters. He should prove, by witnesses of the highest cha- 
racter, that there was uot the slightest foundation for such 
astatement. She was a lady of excellent education, wri- 
ting letters in a most admirable style, and beloved by all| 
who had the honouref her acquaintance. Mrs. Channon 
bad the wastortnne, in the month of November, to lose her 
sister, Mre. Coquene. In consequence of that loss, she 
secluded herself in the country, and did not return to town 
il the month of April folowing. She had no desire to be 
presented at the Drawing-room; she had no intention to 
zo to the Drawing-room until the second Drawing-room in 
July, and then there was not the least difficulty in being 
presented by Lady Desanges. With respect to Mr. Penn's 
ball, he should prove Mrs. Channon was not in the room. 
{t did not appear that Lady Ogilby, at that time, suspected 
Mrs. Channon to have beea the author of the letters.— 
With respect to proof of hand-writing. Mrs. Plunkett, the 
person employed to carry onthe mediation, was not called, 
because her evidence would have contradicted the testi- 
mony of Mrs. Buchannan. All evidence applied to a feign- 
ed hand was of the most doubtful description. Notbing 
could be more fall.cious then the mode by which Mrs. Bu- 
channan came to her conclusion. In the evidence of Mr. 
Alfrey, he at first supposed there was a strong proof of 
hand writing. That witness had taught her to write, but 
it turned out, after many years had elapsed since he saw 
her writing, that he drew his conclusion only upon seeing 
her signature to a bill of exchange, and a note received 
from her. Was this species of evidence sufficient to in- 
duce the jury to come to a conclusion which must consign 
reputation previously unspotted to odium for life? Other 
witnesses, Sir F. and Mr Lewis Desanges, who had also 
spoken to the hand writing, gave their opinion that the let- 
ers were not writlen by Mrs. Channon. ‘There wag ano- 
ther negative witness, the Baron Nolekens. He was ask- 
ed ou the question of haud writing, and he said, I do not 
believe it to be the hand-writing of Mrs. Channon. Sir F. 
Desanges and the Baron Notekens, who hid been in the 
habit of receiving notes, were clearly of opinion it was not 
her hand writing. He should call other witnesses to prove 
it was not her hand writing, also that Mrs. Channon was 
not im the room at Mr. Penn’s ball, where Lady Ogilby 
was taken ill. He should call the servant of Lady Chan- 
non to prove she never went out alone in the carriage, and 
that no letters were put by her order in the post on the 
14th of May, the post mark on the letters in question. 

Witnesses were then called for the defence. 

Sir Robert Steele had known Mr. and Mrs. Channon 
four or five years, and had been in the habit of correspond- 
ing with her. (Looked at the letters.) ‘The letters mark- 
ed Nos. 1 and 2, were not her hand-writing. No. 3 was 
not. No. 4 was not. Had never known her mis-spell 
words in her letters. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Scarlet.—His correspondence 
had nothing particular in it. The correspondence was 
matter of civility. She was married ; the witaess also was 
a married man. Ie resided in Dorsetshire. Mrs. Chan- 
noa also wrote to Lady Steele. 

Re-examined by the Solicitor-General. He remembered 
Lady Steele going to the drawing-room in April; he pres- 
ised Mrs. Channon to go to the drawing-room with Lady 
Steele ; she refused in consequence of the death of her 
/sister ; she was in mourning. 

Lady Stecle said she was acquainted with Mrs. Chan- 
non; she had received letters from her—(examined the 
|letters) ; she did not believe them to be Mrs. Channon’s 
hand writing ; she was at the Drawing-room in April ;— 
i Mrs. Channon was then io mourning; Sir Robert Steele 
tasked her to go with witness to the Drawing-room, and she 
i declined it. 
| M. Du Maurez, an officer of cavalry, was acquainted 
with the hand writing of Mrs. Channon, having received 
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witness was at Mr. Penn’s party ; Lady Ogilby was there ; 
he did not see Mrs. Channon near Lady Ogilby. 

Mrs. Jones was at Mr. Penn’s ball in July last; recol- 
lected the circumstance of Lady Ogilby being taken ills 
she was in the dancing room ; she did not see Mrs. Chan- 
non there; if she had been there the witness must have 
seen her. * 

Sir Francis Shuckburgh was at Mr. Penn’s ball; saw 
Lady Ogilby pass through the ball-room; Mrs. Channon 
was not there at the time ; the witness was acquainted with 
her hand -vriting.—(Examined the letters)—He did not 
believe the writing to be hers; he did not see the least 
similarity in character; he supposed the hand to be a dis- 
guised hand. 

Mrs. Jones called again—Saw Lady Ogilby at Mr. Penn’, 
ball; was in considerable agitation. She did not recollecs 
that Lady Ogilby mentioned Mrs. Channon’s name, 

Lady Charlotte Denys said she was present at Mr. Penn’s 
ball, Her Ladyship was sitting with her back to the door, 
and was obliged to get up to let Lady Ogilby out. She 
looked at the letters, and said she did not believe the hand 
writing to be that of Mrs. Channon. 

Miss Denys was acquainted with the hand writing of Mrs" 
Channon. (Looked upon the letters.) !t was not her 
hand writing. 

Joseph Lawson, a servant, lived with Mrs. Channon in 
1822. Went out in the carriage ; he attended her. He 
neverremembered putting any letters in the post in May 
last. 

Ann Shilcock, maid to Mrs.Channon. She left her situ- 
ation in September last; was with her two years and a 
quarter; the footman always went out with her mistress. 
Mr. Winter, attorney for the defendant, said he took out 
a summons to inspect the letters; he considered Mrs. Chan- 
non a-well educated woman. 

The evidence having closed for the defence, Mr. Scar- 
lett made his reply, and complained that none but persons 
wo had no correct knowledge of Mrs. Channon’s writing 
had been called by the defendants. It was remarkable 
that they did not call her brother, who had been in court 
during the trial. 

The Lord Chief Justice in his charge to the jury, said, 
the facts of this cause ought to induce persons, whenever 
they receive anonymous TSetieée, to throw them in the fire, 
for if there happens to be a little truth in such commani- 
cations, there is generally a great deal of falsehood. His 
Lordship, after reading the whole of the evidence, said, if 
it was made out to their satisfaction that these letters were 
the hand writing of Mrs. Channon, their verdict ought to 
be for the plaintiff, with damages which might in some 
measure compensate for the slander ; if they were not sat- 
isfied of that fact, their verdict would be for the defend- 
ant. 

The jury, after a short deliberation, found a verdict for 
the defendant. The cause occupied seven hours. 














Che Army. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 
Wanr-orrice, res. 14, 1823. 

Sth Regiment of Dragoon Guards—Cornet William Cunninghame, from 
the half-pay of the’ first Dragoon Guards, to be Cornet, vice John Dalyell, 
who exchanges, receiving the difference. 

6th Regiment of Dragoons—Cornet George Thomas Heighman, from the 
half-pay of the Regiment, to be Cornet, vice William Hamilton Williamson, 
who exchanges, receiving the difference. 

lith Regiment of Light Dragoons—Lieutenant Harvey Garnett Phipps 
Tuckett, from the 11th Regiment of Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Amyatt, 
who exchanges. 





12th Ditto—Licutenant Frederick Moore, from the 38th Foot, to be Liet- 
| tenant, vice Lord Erroll, whoexchanges. 

| 13th Ditto—Cornet Robert Eliis to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Co: k- 
| burne, promoted in the 17th Light Dragoons: Richard Sugden, Gent. to be 
Cornet, by purchase, vice Ellis. ; 

17th Ditto—Lieutenant William Graham tobe Captain, by purchase, vice 
Atkins, who retires. 

Coldstream Regiment of Foot Guards—Ensign Jobn Dawson Rawdon,. 
from the 70th Foot, to be Ensign and Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Smith, 
promoted in the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards ; Hon. Thomas Ashhura- 
(ham to be Ensign and Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Bowen prowoted in 
55th Foat. 

Ist Reciment of Foot—Lientenant William Boran Bernard, from the half- 





fendant’s hand writtnic-—! will say | do not believe they are | cards and notes of invitation to her house ; she never _— pay of the 84ih Feot, to be Lieutenant, vice Charles Gordon Urquhart, who 


ee . ‘ ° “hee : en dN ’ le 
hers, that’ts still stronzer—-Mers. Channon has solemnly de- 


mied they are hers. i m 
Mr. Scartett.—Hlave you heard that Sir David is a sol- 


ahier ? 


Witness-—-No! I thought you meant that LT was like a’ 


soldier. 

Mr. Searlett-—It is not likely that T shoold sake that mis- 
take: voar looks are not ke weoldier. (A lauzh.) 

The Sorerron-Gaxenat addressed the jary for the de- 
jendants. 
by, in terms of great respect. roduced Li 
Oyilby also inthe same respectful nanner. lhe Solicitor 
General was not disposed to-ebject to that representation, 
because as Mr. and Mrs. Channon were in the habit of vi- 
siting Sir D. and Lady Ogilby, it would not be honourable 
to his clients to detract from. the credit of the plaintiff. At 
the same time he expected’ that justice would be done to 
Mr and Mrs, Channon. who had alwavs kect the hest come 


iis Learned Friead had introduced Sir D. Oil. | 
Heé had introduced Lady | 


spelled, but wrote a remarkable good hand. 
| Cross-examined by Mr. Scarlett.—HHe first saw the wri- 
, ting at the house of Captain Wyld. . 

| Lady Lilie, the wife of Sir Join Lilie, was aequaiuted 
‘with Mrs. Channon and her hand writing; (she looked at 
ihe letters) they did not appear to be Mrs. Channon’s hand 
writing; she never remarked any mistakes in the notes. 
she bad received from her. 

Me. Foster had known Mrs. Channon three or four 
years: he had received notes from her ; looked at the 
letters; he did not believe the writing to. be Mrs. Chan- 
non’s. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Scarlett.—He visited Mrs, Chan- 
non on the footing of an acquaintance ; he received notes ; 
he never knew her disguise her hand; he heard of the 
anonymous letters some days ago. 

Mr. Jackson had seen the writing of Mrs..Channon ; did 
not believe the letters produced to be her writing: the 





| exchanges 
| 2d Dito—Captain George Ford, from the half-pay of the Ttst Foot to he 
| Capiain, vice Jopn Thomas Wood who exchanges ; Ensign George Chi 
| chester Harvey to be Lievtenant, without parchase, vice M’Ca: thy deceus- 
ed; ——- Raitt, Gent. to he Ensign vice Harvey. : 
1ith ditto—Captain Alexander Fisher Macintosh, from the half-pay of the 
79th Foot, to be Captain, vice Edward Marcon, who exchanges, receiving 
the diderence: Lieutenort Augueius Amvatt, fiom the 11th Ligit Drsgouns, 
to be Lieutenant, vice Tuckett, who exchanges. 
13th Ditto— Nelson Suckling, Gent. to be Ex.sien without porehase. 
32 Ditto—-Eusign George Wardell. from the half pay of the 66th Foot, to 
he Ensizn vice Edw. G. Eliot, who-eachanges. 
| 83d Ditto—Brevet Major Donald M’Gregor, from the 58th Foot, to be 





Captain, vice Clabon, who exchanges. aot . 
35th Ditto— George Fahie Horsiord, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchose, 
ice Lizar, deceased. ws 
: ‘38th Ditto—To be Lieutenants—Lieutenant William George Earl of Er- 
rall, from the 12th Light Dragoons, vice Moore, who exchanges ; Lieatensut 
Lambert Brabazon Urmston, from the half-pay of the 45th Foot, vice William 

George Ear! of Erroll, who exchanges. 
ae Ditto—Lieutenant Jobn James Sargent, from the 89th Foot, to be 
Lieutenant, vice William Hamiltoa Waters, who retires upon the half-pay 
of the 83d Foot. ; : 
A3dof Ditto Captain Francis Le Blanc to be Major, by purclase, vice Da’. 
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Yell, promoted ; Lieutenant John Montgomery Hill to he Captain by pur- | 
chase, vice Le Blanc ; Ensign Hunter Ward to be Lieutenant, by purchase, 


vice Hill. 


To be Ensigns, by purchase— Augustus Denham, Gent. vice Ferguson, 


promoted in the 17th Foot; Samuel Tryon, Gent. vice Ward 


FRANCE. 


Up to the last date, no act of .ggression had been committed 
against Sparn by France, but the immediate commencement of 


44th Ditto—Captain James Johnston, from the half-pay of the 5th Garri- | the War is confidently announced in all the French Papers. The 


son Battalion, to be Captain, vice Henry Debbieg, who exchanges. 


45th Ditto—General Richard Earl of Cavan, K. C. from the 58th Foot, to 


be Colonel, vice General Lister, deceased. 


debates of the two Chambers were extremely violent, and -it is 
justly considered that this excitement will accelerate the advance 


47th Ditto—Quartermaster-Serjeant Henry Bailes to ba Quartermaster, |of the invading army. A member of the lower Chamber, M. 


vice King, deceased. 


51st Ditto—Lieutenant Robert Mawdesley, from the half-pay of the 8th 


MAnven, had made himself extremely conspicuous, and had 


Regiment, to be Lieutenant, vice Courtnay Phillips, who exchanges, receiv- | FoNe so far in his opposition, as to make such allusions to the pablic 


ing the difference. 


th Ditto—Lieutenant Philip Mandilhon to be Captain, by purchase, vice 


execution of the unfortunate Louis XIV,as called forth the most 


. : sti ‘ assion from the su 
Blakeman, who retires; Ensign Charles Gascoyne to be Lieutenant, by exiraordinary eee wd cae = pat ba for in 
purchase, vice Mandilhon ; Henry Rose Clarke, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- | Porters of the Government. A n 


chase, vice Gascoyne. 


55th Ditto—Lieutenant Robert Bowen, from the Coldstream Regiment of 


Foot Guards, to be Captain, by Seppe vice Welsh, who retires. 
58th Ditto—General Thomas 


ling M. MANvVEL, which had not been decided at the last date. 
The general belief was, that the French Army would have passed 


ord Lynedoch, G. C. B. from the 90th Foot, | the Pyrennges by the 12th March. M.de ViLve ce, the last of 


to be Colonel, vice Lord Cavan, appointed to the command of the 45th Foot; | the ministers who abandoned the probability of peace, in his speech 


Captain Edward Clabon, from the 33d Foot, to be Captain, vice MacGregor, 


: : Tebr unced WAR TO BE INEVITABLE. 
who exchanges ; Lieutenant Willian Fleming Bell, from the halt: pay of the of the ore i ere, fee lowi M. de CHATEAUBRIAND 
York Chasseurs, to be lieutenant, vice Cyrus Brobier, who exchanges, re-|Qn the sitting of the day following, M. de ’ 


ceiving the difference. 


63d Ditto—Lieutenant Robert Walsh Richardson to be Captain, by pur- 


also, one of the Ministry, delivered a speech demonstrating the 


ya : i ; which is characterized by the Courter as 
chase, vice Myers, who retires; Ensign Robert French, to be Lieutenant, by ReSeneny of the rhe . viper ; A ae wile and 
eS vice Richardson ; Thomas Frederick Hart. Gent. to be Ensign, | “* admirable for its eloquence, and no less so y 


y purchase, vice French, promoted. 


66th Ditto—Lieutenant John L’Estrange to be Captain, without purchase, 


vigorous mode in which it grapples with the real merits of the 


. . 99 
vice Blakeney, deveased ; Ensign D. BT. Dodgin, to be Lieutenant, vice | 12€Stion at issue. 


L’Estrange ; William Henry Dodgin, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Dodgin. 


76th Ditto—Lieutenant Edward R. Stevenson to be Captain, by purchase, 
vice Torrens, who retires ; Ensign J. Mackensie Kennedy to be lieutenant, 
by purchase, vice Stevenson ; William Francis Webster, Gent. to be Ensign, 


by purchase, vice Kennedy. 


79th Ditto—Massy Fitz Gerald, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 


Rawdon, appointed to the Coldstream Regiment of Foot Guards. 


SPAIN. 
RIOT AT MADRID. 


This country is in a most distracted state, and in addition to 
the necessity of resisting a foreign fue, the Government has to 


86th Ditto—Lieutenant Henry Vanspall to be Captain, by purchase, vice] guard against outrage at home. The session of the Corres 


Lamphier, who retires; Ensign Lewis Grant to be Lieutenant, by purchase, 
vice Vanspall; William Osborne, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 


Grant. 


89th Ditto—To be Lieutenants, witiiout purchase—Lieutenant John Lam- | 
bert Molony, from the half pay of the 83d Foot, vice Sargent, appointed to 


closed on the 19th February. It 1s known that a resolution had 
been passed to remove the Krvc to Corunna, and that he had 
refused to comply. The ministers on that day waited on his Ma- 





0! yesry, and intimated that he wouid be compelled to retire to 
the 41st Foot; Lieutenant Patrick M‘Kie, from half-pay of the 14th Foot, vice | Agee, : P 


Worsley, deceased. 


ithe place determined on by the Corres. On this, the Kino, 


90th Ditto -Lieutenant-General Honourable Robert Meade to be Colonel, | in a state of high irritation, drove them from his presence, and 


vice Lord Lynedock, appointed to the command of the 58th Foot. 


: i e for their instant dismissal. 
93d Ditto—Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Honourable Sir Charles Gordon to issued the decre 


The populace, on 


be Lieutenant-Colonel by purchase, vice Milling, who retires; Captain | being acquainted with the fact, surrounded the palace in a riotous 
Charles C. Johnson, from the 85th Foot, to be Major by purchase, vice Sir | manner, and gave vent to dreadful cries against the Royat fa- 


Charles Gordon; Lieutenant Thomas Cradock, from the 27th Foot, to 


be Captain, by purchase, vice Mackinnon, who retires. 


2nd Ceylon Regiment—Evan Baillie Fraser,Gent. to be second Lieutenant | ved the Kr no’s life 


by purchase, vice Sloper, who retires. 


Ist Royal Veteran Battalion—Major Samuel Bircham, from the half-pay 


mily. The company of national militia on guard interfering sa- 
The ministers were re-instated, ad interim, 


in their places at a late hour of the night, and the next morning 


of the 30th Foot, to be Major, vice William Sandys Ebrington, who returns | ©V€TY thing was comparatively tranquil. The words, ad interim. 


to his former situation on the retired list. 


2nd Royal Veteran Battalion—Major Edward Crofton, from half-pay of 
the York Light Infantry Volunteers, to be Major, vice Charles Reynolds, 


however, seem to imply that a new ministry wouid be appointed. 
The greatest activity prevailed throughout Spary, in recrun 


who returns to his former situation on the retired list; Major Robert Dalyell, ing the Constitutional Armies, and every thing announced that a 


from the 43d Foot to be Lieutenant-Colonel of Infantry, by purchase, vic 
Major-General Stirling, who retires. 


BREVET. 


Captain Dudley Ackland Gilland, of the Ist Royal Veteran Battalion, 


e| serious defence was meditated. 


was evidently impending. It was said that our Ambassador, Sir 








. ° A’C had remonstrated against the removal of 
fo be Major in the Army; Captain Frederick Lester, of the Honourable WitiiaM A Court, 8 " nad deci o hee saan 
East India Company’s service, and Adjutant to the Cadets at the Military the Royau family, and that he had declared, that s 


Seminary at Addiscombe, to have the local rank of Captain while so employ- 


ed, vice Charles Chaplin, who resigns the Adjutancy only, retaining the lo 
cal rank of Captain of that Seminary. ; 


em 


ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE. 

The undermentioned Military Officers constituted a Board for the 
examination of the students at the Royal Militery College, at the coa- 
clusion of the late half-year, namely — 

General, the Earl Cathcart. 

Lieutenant-General Lord Beresford. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Harry Calvert. 

Lieutenant-General Maitland. 

Major-General Sir George Murray, Governor. 

Major-General Sir Willoughby Gordon, Quarter-Master-General. 

Major-General Sir Henry Torrens, Adjutant-General. 

Colonel James Butler, Lieutenant-Governor. 








ST. GEORGE’S BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
Instituted 1786, for the relief of indigent natives of England. 
THE thirty-seventh anniversary of this society will be celebrated on Wednesday, the 
23d inst. at the Washington Hall. Dinner on the table at 5 o'clock precisely. 
THOMAS DIXON, 
GEORGE CHANCE, 
WILLIAM ROBERTS, 
THOMAS BOWERBANK, Jr. 
Non-resident Englishmen, desirous of dining with the Society, ere requested to apply 
tv the Stewards on or before the 21st inst. April 12. 


t Stewards. 








The use of the larger type in this day’s paper is owing to an accident, which we 
will be remedied next week, and is vot intended 
uicle so set up. 


hope 
to draw attention tu any particular ar- 





To an Anonymous Correspondent. 

The editor of the Albion has had the honour of receiving a very abusive letter from an 

~ English Reformer.” Le takes this method of t eplying. that it would have given him great 

; to write one line worthy the approbation of the 

eulogist of the “ Biack Dwarf.” Anonymous abuse has one negative quality---it is harm- 

‘ess. As to the threat contained in the splenetic effusion alluded to, though like “ Jack 

ade,” the reformer has a radieal hatred of Latiu--the Editor will run the risk of saying, 
tsa mere brutum fulmen. 


We regret that the Communication signed “ G” came too laie for insertion this week 


It will not be too late in our next. We are ina similar situation with respect to other 
imteresting articles, 


QB ALBION. 

















carried into effect, he would be under the necessity of demand- 
ing his passports. It is added that he had, in consequence, been 
denied access to the Krnc. 





Oue of the reports in circulation was, that the Cortes would 
go so far as to declare Ferprtsanp VII. to labour under an 
alienation of mind, and would proceed to establish a Recency. 

We do not place much dependence on any of these rumors, 
but wait impatiently for further news. 


ENGLAND. 


Since the arrival of the Kinc’s speech, which certainly 
did not pledge Fngland to any course of conduct, but lef 
it to be regulated by circumstances, general attention has 
been turned to the debates in Parliament. Those in the House 
of Commons have been particularly animated, and are distin- 
guished by an uncommon spirit of partizanship. In answer to 
Mr. BrouGHaM, Mr. CanninG continued to declare that all 
hope of peace was not yet destroyed, though his expectations thatit 
will be preserved were considerably diminished. The Exrl of Lt 
VERPOOL, in the Peers, and Mr. Pee, in the Commons, have 
decidedly announced that nruTRacrry is the course dictated 
by justice, prudence, and policy. In this they meet the wishes 
of the majority of the nation, and have experienced the most 











that party is as violent as ever. Mr. Hume has commenced the 
March, the last date. Ou the occasion of a motion by Mr. ifv ME, 
respecting the appointment of Lord Beresrorn to the office of 
Lieut. Gen. of the Ordnance, that gentleman received a most 
complete defeat from the powerful and awakened cloquence 
of Mr. Cansinc. We shall furnish that debate to our readers. 

The state of our finances was luminously displayed by Mr. 
Rosinson, Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 2ist February. 
It is a most cheering speech, and will afford gratification and 
delight tu all who will peruse it. Frve MrLuions of the sur. 
plus revenue of the year will be devoted towards the extinction 
ef the national debt, and the remainder of the surplus, to the 


The next accounts from Mavxtp will be decisive, as a crisis | 


‘ the month of February. 


Che War. 


We have given above a short view of the state of Ev- 
ROPE, as it may be seen through the medium of the lately 
arrived papers. We have offered no comment of our own, 
and leave it to our readers to estimate its character. We 
think they will agree with us that war is inevitable, unless 
a change of Ministry in France, ora desertion of their 
ground by the Corres, should take place. We have 
throughout asserted that EncLanp would maintain a strict 
neutrality ; and we are justified by the speeches of Lord 
Liverpool and Mr. Peet, although no positive pledge is 
given to that effect in the Kina’s speech. But the policy 
of Great Britain is at this time so evidently pacific, that 
it is impossible to imagine, provided the national honour is 
safe, that any event on the Continent will be able to pre- 
cipitate her into war. 

The popular voice in Encianp, generous even when in 
error, is on this occasion loudly expressed in favour of the 
SpanisH cause. There is something in the character of 
John Bull that naturally inclines him to the weaker side ; 
and, in this case, where there appears fearful odds against 
Spain, the pugnacious principles of his composition urge 
him without further reflection to espouse her cause. 

Itis very evident that the Ministry have so far availed 
themselves of this sympathy in favour of Sparn,as to appear 
in some measure to go with the stream, in order that, as 
they cannot control its violence, they may partially direct 
its operation. Butto an expression which fell from amem- 
ber of the house of Commons, ‘that he congratulated the 
country on having a new government—new as regarded its 
spirit—” Mr. Cannino nobly replied, that ‘no credit 
was due to himself, as he simply acted onthe written direc- 
tions for the guidance of the state, which had been left him 
by his predecessor, to whom, therefore all merit was due.” 
The assertion of a change in our policy as regards the 
continent, then, is unfounded. 

Lord Liverroot also says, that the circular of Lord 


| Lonponperry in 1821 formed the basis of the Duke ot 


Wellington's instructions to be acted on at Verona. How 
well they were acted on the world acknowledges. 

We regret we are unable to publish the speeches of 
Talleyrand against the war, and Chateaubriand in its favour. 
A weekly publication like ours does sot afford us so many 
opportunities as we could wish, though perhaps our readers 
will agree with us that we have given enough of politics in 
this number. 


DT 


British Sunmary. 








His Masesty, we are happy to state, once more enjoys 
good health. 

The Duke of York has had a very serious illness, but 
had nearly recovered at the last date. 

The Bishop of Meath, Dr. Tuomas O’ Beirne, died in 
He has been succeeded by Dr. 
Atrxanper, Bishop of Down. 

The new Cnanceitor of the Exchequer, the Right 
Hon. Freperick Joun RKosinson, is the younger brother 
of Lord Graxtuam, who is in remainder to the title of Ear! 
de Grey, of Wrest, Bedfordshire. His Lordship and Mr, 
Robinson are lineally descended from the noble family 


. . ais “ P i a 
cordial co-operation from the Opposition. But, on other subjects, | of de Grey, Dukes of Kent. 


We regret to mention ihat Lord Grenvinre has had a 


attack on the clergy. ‘The debate was to take place on the 4h} paralytic stroke, which has materially affected his health. 


Lord Berxzry has had a very serious illness. 
Lord Porrsmovurn has been declared insane by a Jury 
‘acting under the King’s commission. The evidence has 


vaflixed an indelible stigma on the Hanson family. 
} . ; poe 
| The Jury have not agreed in a verdict in the case of the 


| Dublin Theatre Rioters. We intend to publish the pro- 


| ceedings at length hereafter. 
| Five millions annually are assigned by the new Ciay- 
| » . . 

ceLtor of the Exchequer for the redemption of the n:- 


‘ 











amount of Two MILLioxs, Will enable the minister to take off | tional debt, and for placing the sinking fund under new and 
that amount of taxes. The Cuancer ox of the Exchequer ac-! improved arrangements. Leave has been given in this ses- 


: . “ a . . : . : : 
quired great honour from the manner in which he brought the | sion to bring in a Lill for amending the Act against combi- 
budget before the House, and sat down amid continued cheer-! 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 12. 


We publish the speeches of the CuANCEL. Lor of the Exche- 
quer, on opening the budget, and of Lord Livexroot, Mr. 
Per., and Mr. BrovGHAM, on our Foreign Relations. 

To conclude, we congratulate our fellow subjects on the pre- 
sent condition of our beloved country. Never was it in a situa- 
tion more tranquil, or more generally satisfactory; and never 
were the Ministry more deservedly popular and more univer- 
sally respected. 





Tue arrival of the Packet Ships Cortes and Columbia, after our 
last paper went to press on Saturday, induced us to forward an 
additional slip to our patrons and readers in Canava. By 
the latter vessel we have received complete files of Lonpown Pa- 
pers to the 4th of March. They are filled with the most im- 
portant and interesting intelligence of every description. The 
principal articles however, may be referred to the two heads of 
our Foreign relations, and the internal condition of the Empire 











nations for raising wages. 

| Lieut. Col. Meyrick of the 3d Guards, son of General 

| Meyrick, has led to the altar Lady Laura Vawr, third 
daughter of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Dannivxeroy. 

A grand dinner was advertised to be given in Lonpon to 
ithe Duke of San Lorenzo, date Spanish Ambassador it 
Panis. It is remarkable, that of a very long list of distin- 

| guished Stewards, very few if any are found, who are not 

‘in the Opposition Ranks. 
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Mr Macreapy has gained great honour by his represen- 
tatioa of King John. Mr. Kempve was the Falconbridge. 

Mr. Sergeant Huttocx is the new Baron of the Exche- 
quer, vice Mr. Baron Woop. 

Meetings on the subjects of the Agricultural Distress, and 
for Radical Reform, have been held in the counties of 


Hagts, Surrey, and Hertrorp. 
It is stated that a lady of rank and title is about to bestow 


her hand on Mr. Cuarves Youne, Tragedian, of Drury 
Lane. 








PRICES OF BRITISH STOCKS, 4th MARCH, AT TWO, P. M 
Reduced 3 per Cents 74 3-8 1-8 1-4 4—Conso}. 3 per Cents 73 1-4 1-2 1-4 2-8—Impe- 
rial 3 per Cents.—Three and a half per Cent. 26 3-8—Consolidated 4 per Cents, 93 1-4 
— New 4 per Cents. 93 1-8 3-8—Bank Stock, 236—Long Annuities, shut—India Stock, 
233—India Bonds, 23 24 22—Exchequer Bills (1000/.) 13 10 pm—Ccasols for Account, 
73 3-8 1-4 5-8 1-4 1-2 3-8. 
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THEATRE, NEW-YORK. 


This Evening, (Saturday,) April 12, 
Will be presented the Tragedy of the 


CASTLE SPECTRE. 








Osmond, -+ + © @ = - Mr. Clarke 
Reginald - | oe ee ae Foote 
ony eae Kent 
Motley : Sereg VSr SG os Cowell 
la ee a ee Miss Johnson 


Evelina - - - -_ - - Mrs. Battersby 
After which, the Melo Drama of 
TEKELI. 

Count Tekeli . . . . . Mr. Clarke 
Wolf “ar ‘ . ‘es Woodhull 
Conrad, ‘ ‘ e " ° é Foote 
Bras de Fer ° 74 F ‘ Cowell 
Christine ° ‘ ° . ‘ Mrs. Bancker 


Monday, last night but one of Mr. Mathews’ engagement the Entertainmeut of 
THE YOUTHFUL DAYS OF MR. MATHEWS. 
Tuesday, the SIEGE OF BELGRADE and FORTY THIEVES. 


The Melo Drama of ALI PACHA, or the SIGNET RING, wiitten by the author 
of Brutus, ete. is in rehearsal and will speedily be produced. 
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IMPORTANT SPEECH OF MR. BROUGHAM, 
FEBRUARY 5. 





Mr. BROUGHAM 1ose, he said, in consequence of the appeal 
made to every Member of the House by the gailant officer who 
had just sat down, to declare his seitiments : he answered to 
that appeal, which did credit tothe honour of the English 
feeling of that gallant officer, and he joined with him, and with 
every man who deserved the name of Briton, in unqu:lified ab- 
horrence and detestation at the practice of interference to which 
he had alluded: or if that detestation was qualified, it was only 
by indignation and disgust at the canting hypocrisy of the lan- 
guage in which the atrocious principles of the parties concerned 
were promulgated.—(Hear, hear.) He had risen to make this 
declaration, called upon as he was in common with every Mem- 
ber; but he should ilt diecharge his duty if he did not mark his 
sense of the candour of the two Hon. Gentlemen who had moved 
and seconded the Address, and express his satisfaction at what,in 


the House, whatever its divis.on upon other points, would be al- | 


most, and in the country certainly, unanimously felt to be, the 
sound and hbersal view which they had taken of this matter. 
(Hear, hear.) Indeed he knew not how, circumstanced as they 
were, they could go farther; or how his Majesty’s Ministers 
could in the present state of this very intricate affair, have gone 
beyond the communic:tion of this day. That communication 
would be a diffusion of joy and exultation to England—it would 
diffuse joy and exultation to Spain: would be a source of comfort 
to other states, but would bring confusion and dismay to the allies, 
who, by a pretended respect, but a real mockery, of religion and 
morality, made war upon liberty in the abstract, and endeavoured 
to crush independence wherever it was to be found, ead who 
were now ready with their armed hordes to carry their baletul 
projects intoexecution. (Wear, hear.) That Spain would take 
comfort from the principles avowed in that House this evening, 


he was certain: and he was not less certnin, that the handful of 


men who at present surrounded our nearest and most interesting 
neighbour (who, by the way, had some how or other endeavour. 
ed to get over the prudent counsels which had till of late pre- 
vailed with him,) would fecl dismayed with those principles in 
proportion as others woukl be encouraged. Cheering, however, 
as was the prevalence of such sentiments, highly as they raised 
the character of the nation, and muchas might be argued from 
their effects, still he thought no man could deny that the country 
was at present involved in a crisis such as had not occurred al- 
most within a century, but certainly not since the French revolu- 


tion. (Hear, hear, hear.) Whether he viewed the internal con- | 
dition of the kingdom, or the severe distress which pressed upon | 


that most important and most useful branch of the community, 
the agriculturists, or cast his eyes upun our external relations, 
our circumstances were, in the mind of every thinking man, 
critical and alarming. They might, it was true, soon Wear a bet- 
ter aspect : but to tell that the result would be favourable, he 
must be a bold and fearless man, and not a little of a prophet who 
could say that we should have that happy fortune. It was the 
cteep consideration of these circumstances which induced him to 
come forward and make a dectaration of his principles; and these 
were, the adherence to the most rigid economy in every depart- 
ment-—that economy which he was at all times, if not the first, at 
least amongst the foremost, to support, and which was so neces- 
sary under all circumstances, but particularly under the change 
which had taken place in the condition of a large portion ot 
the community. He feared that the distresses of the fast year had 
received buta very partial relief from the reduction of certain 
taxes ; andin alluding to the taxes, he could not help s'epping a 
little aside, to remark upon certain meetings which had recently 
taken place and given umbrage to Man 


which he did not concur. He viewed tho-e meetings, certainly not} 
with @pprobation, but not with that dis pprobation—with the | 
<ame feelings of disapprobation which had been marked by others, 
fur he was disposed to treat the parties kinally ; they suffered *| Cot-the Sisnen albaeoen than tha 
x: cat deal, and in the pain of eduranee, and the anxiety for Te- 
let, they were led into an error. It was, however, an error which | his Imperial Majesty himself for the 
would lead to the worst of consequences ; but stillhe looked} notwithstanding that he had the “ex 
upon it as the effect of the irritation of feelings, warped by the 

ressure of distress. He felt there were some who had a right 

te complain, but the spirit of disapprobation was greatest where it 

sNuuld be least : they were loudest whose mouths should be clos-! 
ed. He begred pardon for thits calling the attention of the Ilouse | 





to these points. He did oot however, mean to leave the gene- 
ral question before them—<hat he should revert to before he sat 
down. He had said that those were loudest in their complaints 
ayainst the doctrines of the people assembled in Norfolk, who 
ought to be silent. They had no doubt there spoken of a breach | 
of faith with the public creditor—the suspension of legal process | 
‘or the recovery of rent, which was in effect, the non-payment 
of rent. Now, who had most right to complain of such principles ? 
His Noble Friend near him (we did not know to whom the learn- 
ed Gentleman alluded), the Honourable Member for Appleby 
(Mr. Creevey), Lord King, and he himself had a right to com. 
plain of, and enter their protest, against such doctrines. They 
had, in 1811, strenuously, but ineffectually opposed the Bill, from 
which the doctrines of the people of Norfolk differed a little in 
practice, but not one hair’s breadth in principle. By that Bill 
the Government said to the public— You shall only receive two- 
thirds of the value of your produce:” and in effect, the 
public by means of that measure were cheated out of two-thirds 
of their prodace. The Norfolk people, it was true, said, “ You 
shall have no rents :? but Government was more moderate, tho’ 
in principle equally unjust, in saying, you shall have only two. 
thirds.” It was not, then, the friends of these measures of Minis- 
ters who ought to be the first to feel sore at the promulgation of 
principles which in effect they had been the first to support. At 
other public meeiings, very narrow views were taken of the state 
of the country, and tiie particular kind of relief which ought to be 
afforded. Local circumstances induced some to calli for that spe- 
cies which would be but very partial and inefficient. Some wish- 
ed to be relieved from the duty oa hops, and others from the pres- 
sure of the excise on other articles according to particular local 
circumstances. He only mentioned these to show how partial and 
ineffectual any such must be for general relief; but this moral 
might also be derived from it—that Government should judge 
from these various cries for relief, that the people in general 
were suffering, and that some general remedy should be applied. 
There was one mode of relief to which all had a claim, even if 
their distresses were much less than at present—he meant a gene- 
ral diminution of the public expenditure, and its reduction to the 
most economical scale—an arrangement of the Sinking Fund 
which would banish the delusion it was calculated to produce in 
its present state, and afford a relief to all classes, but particularly 
to that class which suffered most. With respect to our situation 
as related to foreign affairs, he would say, that we ought not to 
mike the least diminution in our naval force. (Hear, hear.) Ifany 
reform could be effected in its management, let it be done; if any 
abuses existed, let inquiry be made, and let them be redressed ; 
but he for one would not diminish its present force by a single 
ship, or even by one man. (Hear, hear.) I! our pre-ent situa. 
tion, as arising from the aspect of foreign affairs, any reduction 
in the most important branch of our national strength would not 
be economy,—it would be the height of impolicy. The same argu- 
ment, however, did not in his opinion, appiy to any other branch 
of the public service. Let the aspect of foreign affairs be even 
more threatening, he would not increase the army; and after 
the unparalleled prodigality with which the last great army of 
England was maintained in the last war, the evils of which we 
felt and should feel for years, no friend to this country would 
wish to see any increase in her military establishments. Even 
should we feel it necessary to assist the Spaniards, he did not 
think that a military force would be required. Why, then, did 
| he recommend economical reduction in every branch of our ser- 
ivice except the navy ?—because he theught that if war once 
commenced, we should be compelled to take some partin it one 
way or other, and that for sucl an emergency, every shilling 
wich could be saved by the most rigid economy should be re- 
serve. (Hear.) He thought our intervention in sume shape 
would he unavoidable. We were bound to assist one party, our 
old ally Portugal, if she should be engaged ; and it was not like- 
ly that she could remain neuter, if the present ill fated conspiracy 
against Spain should proceed to open hostility. This view of the 
question it was, in which he differed from the gallant officer 
| (Sir. C. Yorke) who last spoke ; and he was glad that he could 
‘no! collect from the Hon. Mover or Seconder, the words“ strict 
‘neutrality ” as applying to this country in the threatenea contest. 
A state of declared neutrality on our part, would be nothing less 
than a declared permission of those evils which we condemned 
and a tacit allowance of the atrecious principles which we were 
tnanimous in deprecating. He would say, therefore, that it 
would be the duty of his Majesty’s Ministers, with whom he 
should be glad to co operate on the occasion—and so, he was 
certain, would every one who then heard him—to come to the 
resolution, that when certain things should take place on the Con 
tinent, they should be ready te assist the Spaniards—a measure 
necessary to prevent evils, which even those the least fond of war 
must admit to be inevitable. Our assistance would be neces- 
sary to avert the wicked enforcement of principles contrary to 
the law of nations, and repugnant to every idea of national inde- 
pendence. To judge of the principles now avowed, let anv man 
read patiently, if ke could, the declaration in the Notes of Russia 
| Prussia, and Austria; and, with ali due respect to those high 
authorities, he would venture to say, that te produce any thing 




















could any ‘ 


speaking of the then Governme.i, did use the very word by which 
he and his allies would themselves be designated—the word by 
the abuse of which they were known—he did call the Spanish 


Government of the Cortes “a legit'mate Government,”—( Hear, 
hear)—that very Government, of ihe constitution of which, the 
Spaniards, with a precision not ofien found in such cases, had 
not changed one word; and God forbid tney should change evena 
letter of it while they had the bayonet of « foreign soldier at their 
breast! (Hear, hear, hear.) He hoped, if it had faaits—and some 
faults it might have—that when the day and the hour arrived, 
the Spaniards themselves would correct it. If they would listen 
to the ardent wish of their nest friends—of those who had mark- 
ed their progress, and gloried in the strides they had made to- 


| wards freedom and happiness—who would not have them yieid an 


iota to force, it would be to disarm the reasonable objections of 
their friends, but not to give up any thing to the menaces of their 
enemies. (Hear, hear.) He would not go more into detail! at the 
present moment, for ample opporiunities would occur of discuss. 
ing this subject; but he would ask, in the name of common sense, 

line be more absurd, more inconsistent, than that 
Spain should now be repudiated as illegitimate by those, some 


of whom had in treaties with her, described her Government in 


its present shape, by the very term, “most legitimate Govern. 
ment ?” (Hear, hear.) But not only was the conduct of the Al- 
lies inconsistent with the treaties of some among them with Spain, 
he would show that their principles of internal interference was 
wholly at variance, with treaties recently made amongst them- 
selves He would prove that one of the fundamental principles 
of a late treaty was decidedly opposite :o any discussion amongst 
them respecting the internal situation of that country. By the 
4th article of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, it was laid down that 

a special Congress should be held from time to time on the af- 
fairs of Europe, or to use the words, and borrowing the hypocri- 
tical cant of their predecessors, the three Powers who basely 
partitioned Poland, who, while they despoiled a helpiéss nation 
of its independence, kept preaching about the quiet of Europe, 
the integrity of its States, and the morality and happiness of its 
people—who talked daily about their desire of calm repese, 
which, to use the words of a great writer, was the atmosphere in 
which despotisin liked to breathe—following, as be had said, the 
cant of their ancestors, the Allies declared at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
that their object was to secure the tranquillity of Eureope—that 
their fundamental principle would be never to depart from a strict 
adherence to the Jaw of nations; “faithful to these principles,” 
(continued this half-sermon, half-romance, and ha'f state paper, ) 
‘they would only study the happiness of their people, and xttend 
carefully to the interests of morality.” Here, again, following 
the example of the autocratic Catharine+the partitioner of Po- 
lund, who, having wasted and divided it, province after province, 
seni in hordes of her barbarians—who, from the rising to the set- 
ting of the sun for one day, were engaged in shedding the blood 
of its innocent and unfortunate people ; and not content with this 
work of indiscriminate slaughter, renewed the carnage, and con- 
tinued it throughout the ensuing; and after this,a Te Deum was 
sung, to return thanks for her success over the enemics of Poland. 
(Hear, hear.) That mild and gentle Sovereign, immediately af- 
ter these outrages upon humanity, issued a proclamation, in 
which she said—‘ The Empress assures the Poles, and desires 
them to believe, that she possesses for them the solicitude of a 
tender mother whose heart is filied with kindness for all her 
children.” (Hear, hear, and laughter.) Who could or who dare, 
doubt that she was what she so described herself, and who could, 
after the experience of the last year, dispute the purity of the in- 
tention of the allied powers"towards Spain? But after this de- 
claration of the object of future congresses, came the stipulation, 
which he should like to see seme German statist, some man vers- 
ed in the manufactory of state-papers, compare with, and recon- 
cile to, the recent notes got up at Verona, not unlikely by the 
very hands which had produced the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The stipulation was this :—‘* Special congresses concerning the 
affairs of states not partics to this alliance, shall not take place 
except” (and here he shou'd like to know how Spain had brought 
herself within the exception)—“ except in consequence of a for- 
mal invitation from such states.” How would any German statist 
reconcile these contradictions? Here the interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of Spain was not only not “by special invitation” 
from, but was in downright opposition to, the will of Spain. 
(ffear.) Thus were those Holy Allies opposed to their own prin- 
ciples, and by such was the attempt now made to crush the In- 
dependence of a brave people.—But it was not on the case of 
Spain alone that the consideration of these papers were impor- 
tant—they furnished natural grounds of fear to all independent 
governments; for he should be glad to learn what case it was 
(upon the doctrines now advanced) to which this principle of in- 
ternal interference might not be extended—upon which the au- 
thority to comment, criticise, and dictate, might not be assumed 
‘The House was not aware of the hatitude to which the interference 
of those armed legislators might be extended ; the revolt of the 
colonies was one alleged, the weakness of an administration ano- 
ther. Russia, forsooth, was anxious to sce Ferdinand surround- 
ed with the “most enlightened and most faithful of his sub- 





| more preposterous, more absurd, more extravagant, more calcu- 
; lated to excite a mixed feeling of disgust and derision, would 
| baffle any chancery or state-paper office in Europe. (Hear, hear.) 
| He would not trouble the House through the whole absurd detail: 

he would only select a few passages from those notable produc. 
tions of legitimacy. Ina note from the Minister of his Prussian 
Majesty, the re-establishment of the Cortes of 1812 was thus de- 
scribed—* which, confounding all elements, and all power, anc! 
assuming only the single principle of a permanent and legal op- 
position against the Government, necessarily destroyed that cen- 








the monarchical system.” ‘Fhus far the King of Prussia, in 
terms, which, to say the least, afforded some proof of the 


|writer’s knowledge of the monarchical system, and of the 
| contrast which, in his opinion, it bore to the present Governmentof 
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i Constitutional Government of the Cortes, “laws which the 


} . . - . x . . ‘ i P . 
y wellnenning peteana, fa | public rason of Europe, enlighrened by a of all 
| age ni e, in the conser- 
_vative character of Keeper of the peace of Europe, did his Impe- 
. é ( of Spain had been 
stumped with the disapprobation of the public reason of Europe’ 
! ; e “public reason of Europe, en- 
| lightened by the experience of all ages,” happened to be that of 


ages, stamped with its disapp obation.” 


rial Majesty discover that the constitution 


which had been changed up to the present hour.” 


3} 


tral and tutelary authority which constitutes the essence of 


Spain. The Emperor of Russia, in terms not leas strong, called 


last ten rp (hear), for, 
g + ee perience of all ages before 
his eyes, he did, in the year 1812, enter into a treaty rd Spain, 
with the same Cortes, the same Constitution, not one word of 


ject»,”"—by men, of course, who would be every way worthy of 
(Hear, hear.) So that, according to these wise men ot 
Verona, (and this was a consideration which should be looked to,) 
lan inefficient administration would be a just groand of interfer- 
lence. (Hear, and laughter.) The principle did not stop here : 
es ruinous loans,” let that be marked (a laugh ) formed another 
| ground, and “ contributioas unceasingly renewed.” What were 
‘these but taxes which were called for vear after year? (fear, 
jhear.) All these were instances in which the principle of inter- 


| ference might apply to countries besides Spain: and perhaps (for 
it was not out of the wide range of this principle) agricultural 
| distress would appear to the wisdom of those high powers as just 
a ground as any other.—(Hear.) But, to complete all the rea- 
sons assigned to Spain, “on the 7th of July, bleod was seen 
to flow in the palace of the King, and a civil war wage:l 
throughout the Peninsula.” It was true, blood had flown, ans! 
a disposition to treason was excited in some quariers ; but whe 
was the cause? An Ally. It was produced by those comlons of 
troops which were posted on the Spanish frontier, armed with 
gold and steel, and affording shelter and assistance to those in 
whose minds disaffection had been excited. (Hear, hear, hear. 
Blood had been shed; but would it not be supposed by any pcr- 
son unacquainted with the fact, that this was blood shed in an 
| aitempt to dethrone Ferdinand, or an attempt to introduce some 
new and unheard-of form of Government? But what was the 
fact? A few persons were killed who had mutinied against the 
established Government—the Government which the ror 
Alexander himself had recognised as legitimate in 1812; and this 
he had now the audacity to call the ‘‘ shedding of blood by Span- 


| himself. 





- : ; (Hear.) In}. : Aenea - . 
that [reaty his Imperial Majesty the E £ oll the . | jards in the Palace of the King.” (Cries of “ Hear, hear.”) As 
< P ajesty the Ernperar Qi all the Russias , well might he accuse the peopte, t} Parii t j tb Gro 
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Of Engiand, of “ «ausing blood to flow im the palace of the King,” 
OM account of therr ordering their sentinels to fire on every per- 
Son whom they might find attempting to assassinate the Sove- 
reign, as he did accuse the Spaniards of such a crime, on account 
of the events which happened in July, 1822. (lear, hear.) He 
should pass over the ditlerent phrases about “ disorganised phi 
losophy,” “* dreams of fallacious liberty,” and “venerable and sa- 
cred rights,” with which the Prussian Note was crowded to re- 
pletion ; and shoul i pass on to the Russian Note, which objected 
to the Spaniards their want of the * conservative principles of so- 
cial order”—or, in other words of despotic power—and to their 
not falling in with the scope of those grand truths, which, though 
they were ever in their mouths, were no where explained by any 
of the three Sovereigns. ‘The Austrian note talked of the solid 
and venerable claims which the Spanish nation had upon the 
rest of Europe ; prayed it to adopt a better form of Government 
than it had at present; and called upon it to reject a system 
which was at once “powerful and paralyzed.” It would be 
disgusting to enter at any length into papers, at onco so 
odious, so iniquitous, and so abominuble. (Hear, he r.) 
‘There was but one sentiment held regarding them out of the House, and 
he merely noticed them now to call forth 4 similar expression of feeling 
from the House. (Loud cries of *- Hear.”’) Monstrous, ind taanbont, and un- 
justifiable, as all of them were, he considered that of Russia to be more mon- 
strous, more insolent, and more unjustifiable, than all the rest; Russia, a 
power that was only half European—that, with all her colossal mass of phy- 
sical strength, was quite as much Asiatic as she was European—whose prin- 
ciples of action were completely despotic and oriental (here, hear)—and 
whose practice had unfortunately always been of the same barbarous and 
anti-European description. In all these precious documents there was a 
mighty numbcr of general remarks, mixed up with a wonderous affecta- 
tion of honest principles—there were a great many words covering ideas 
that werejnot altogether clear and intelligible, or, if they happened to be so, 
only placing their own deformity in a more hideous and detestable light ; 
still, though such was the case, the meaning of the whole—for argument 
there was none to be found froin the beginning to the end of them (hear) 
—the meaning of the whole was as plain as plain could be, they spoke but 
one language to Europe and to Spain, and that languaze was this ?—* We 
have 100,000 hired mercenaries, and we will not stoop to reason with.men 
whom we have determined to crush as slaves, or annihilate as freemen.” 
(Cheering.) He admired the parallel frankness with which this haughty 
language had been met by the Spanish Government: the papers which it 
had sent forth were plain and laconic, and spoke this language :-—‘* We are 
millions of freemen, and will not stoop to reason with men who threaten to 
enslave us.” (Cheers.) They hurled back the threat to the quarter from 
which it issued, caring little whether it was from the Goth, the Hun, or the 
Calmuck ; with firmness they met the craft of the Bohemian, and with cour- 
age the savage ferocity of the Tartar. Ifthey found leagued against them 
the tyrants by which the world was at present infested, they might console 
themselves with this reflection—that wherever there was an Englishman 
-—either of the old world or of the new—wherever there was a Frenchman 
— (loud cries of ‘* Hear”)—with the exception of that little band which now 
swayed the the destinies of France, in opposition to the wishes and interests 
of its gallant and liberal population —a population which, after enduring the 
miseries which the revolution had entailed upon it, and after wading through 
the lon and bloody wars into which that revolution had precipitated it, 
was entitled, if ever any population was, toa long enjoyment of the many 
tlessin -» of peace and liberty— wherever the re was an Englishman or true- 
born Frenchman—wherever there was a free heart, or virtuous mind, there 
Spain hada natural and an unalienable friend. (Cheers.) For his own 
part, he could not but admire the mixture of firmness and forbearance which 
the Governmeut of Spain had exhibited. When the Allied Monarchs were 
leased to adopte system of interference with the internal policy of Spain 
—-when they thought fitting to ‘!escend to minute and paltry criticisms up- 
on the whole course of its domestic government—when every sentence in 
their respective notes was a direct personal insult to every individual Span- 
iard ; and’ when the most glaring attempts were made in their Cifferent 
monifestos to excite rebellion in the country, and to stir up one class of the 
community against the other,’it would not have surprised him, if some allusion 
had been tnade in the replies of the Spanish Government to the domestic pol- 
icy of the Allied Sovereigns, or if some of the allegatiens which had been 
so lavishly cast upon it had been scornfully retorted upon those who had 
so falsely and so audaciously brought them forward. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
What would have been more natural for the Spanish Government, than to| 
have asked his Prussian Majesty, who was so anxious forthe welfare and | 
good government of Spain, und who had shown himself so minute a critic on 
its laws and institutions, to remember the many vows and promises which he 
had made some years ago to his own free people ? What would have been 
more natural than'to have suggested to him, that it would be more consistent 
with those promises to give his suljects a representative form of Govern- 
ment, than to maintain at their cost, and almost to their utter ruin, a large 
standing army, for the purpose of ravaging the territories, or putting down 
the liberties of any neighbouring Power? The Government of Spain would 
have had aright tomake this representation to his Majesty of Prussia; for 
his Majesty of Prussia owed much, very much, to it exertions; indeed the 
gallant resistance which it made to the invasion of Bonaparte, formed a pow- 
erful diversion in favour of Prussia, when such a diversion was most neces- 
sary to its interests, aye, and to its very existence. Could any thing, he would 
ask, have been more natural for the Spanish Government, than to have asked 
the Emperor of Austria, whether he, who now pretencied to be so just, when 
the interests of Ferdinand were concerned, had always acted with equal 
justice towards the interests of others? Could any thing have been more na- 
‘ural than to have suggested to him, that before he was generous to Ferdi- 
nand, he ought to be just to George; and that he ought to retumm him the 
whole, or at any rate, a considerable part of the 20 millions he had borrow- 
ed of him in his day of distress (cheers)—a sum which, remaining unpaid, 
wasted the resources of an ally of Spain, and tended mightily to cripple 
and mutilate her exertions. (Cheers) He wished likewise to know what 
could have been more natural—nay, if the doctrine of interference in the in- 
ternal concerns of neighbouring nations were at all admited—what could 
have been more rightful—in a free ople, than to have asked him how it 
thappened, that his dungeons were fil ed with all that was noble, and accum- 
plished, and virtuous. and poe in the Milanese ? than to have called on 
him to give an acc: wat of the ocean of blood which he had shed in his own 
dominion in tre North of Italy ?—than to have demanded of him some ex- 
planation of that iron policy by which he has consigned men, women, and 
children, not toexile or to death, but to merciless imprisonment for 10, 20, 
and 30 years—nay, even for life, without their being able to ascertain, in 
the remotest degree, the crime for which they were punished ? (Cheering, 
contia@ued for some minutes.) Even the Emperor Alexander himself, tender 
and sensitive as he was at the sight of blood flowiag in the precincts ofa roy- 
al palace—a sight so monstrous, that if his language could he credited, it 
had never before been seen in the history of the world—might have _been 
taught a lesson, which even he might not have found over pleasant in the 
recollection; for the Emperor Alexander, however pure fhe might himself 
be, and however innocent his agents, wes nevertheless descended from fa- 
thersand mothers who had dethroned, confined, and slaughtered husbands, 
brothers, and children. God forbid that he should impute the acts of vio- 
lence t¢h'ch had been committed on the persons of various members of the 
present dynasty of Russia to their fathers and their brothers; but it did hap- 
sen some how orother, and by some inexplicable fatality, that those relatives 
vad invariable reaped the advantage of the atrocities committed, and had 
asinvariably failed to bring the perpetrators of them to justice. 


'nder such 
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cireumstanecs, if he bad had the honour of being in the confidence of the Im- | 


perial Majesty of all the Russias, he should have been the last person in the 
world to have counselled his Imperial Master to touch upon so tender a to- 
pic : he should hnmbly have besought him to think twice or thrice, nay, even 
a fourth and a fifth time, 


ject—-he should, with all proper deference, have requested him to meddle | 


with any other topic—he should have desired him to try every other point of 
the comp2ss—he should have implored him to try what he could say about 
Turkey or Greece, or even Minorca, on which he had of late bee Wasting 
many an amorous glance, before he adopted the peculiar phrese of “blood 
flowing in the precincts of « Royal Palace” — (hear, hear :)—and atany rate, 





before he ventured to allude to so delicate a snh- | 


the should have advised him to slur it loosely over, instead of placing it, like 
an artful rhetorician, tofortn the principal point in his most effective climax. 
| He found, likewise, in these self same documents, another allusion, for which 
the Spanish Government, had it been so inclined, might have read the Holy 
Alliance another severe lecture—he alluded to the glib manner in which the 
three Potentates talked of an individual, who, let his failings or even his 
crimes be what they might, mnst always be considered as a great and a res- 
plendent character; who, bec wisefhe was now nolonger either upon a throne 
or at liberty, or even in bfe, was described by them, not merely as 
an arbitrary tyrant, but also as an upstart and an usurper. This was 
not the language which these three Polentates had formerly used, nor 
was it the language which they were eutitled to use regarding this illustrious 
individnal. Whatever epithets others might have a right te attach to his 
conduct, their mouths at least were stopped : they could have no right to call 
him usurper, for in many of his usurpations they had been willing accompli- 
ces. The King of Prevussia followed his fortunes with the most shame-faced 
snbserviency, after the thorough besting he received from him in the sear 
1807. No sooner had he experienced the upright attitude of a man, than he 
took the first opportunity which chance threw in his way to fall upon his 
knees, and after mnch cronchitg and crawling in the dust, to beg from the 
blood-stained hand of Buonaparte no less a boon than possession of bis Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s foreign dominions, the kingdom of Hanover. (Hear.) 
Alexander, too, after he had also undergone the previous ceremony of a 
thorough beating, did not disdain to lick up the crumbs which fell from the 
mouth of his more successfu! rival: he did not disdain to take rather than 
have nothing—rather than forego the Russian principle to get something on 
every occasion, either in Europe or in Asia, and of late years they had,even 
laid claim to naval dominion in America—rather than forego the Calmuck 
policy of always adding something to what was already acquired—he con- 
déscended to receive from the hand of Buonaparte a few square miles of ter- 
ritory, with an additional population of only two or three thousand serfs. 
The tender heart of the father, overflowing, as his Imperial grandmother had 
phrased it, wlth the milk of human kindness for all his children, could not 
be content without receiving a further addition to them, and therefore it was 
not surprising that on the very next occasion that presented itself, he was rea- 
dy to seize, and actually did seize, from the same hands, a slice of the booty, 
large in the same proportion as his former one had been small. The Em- 
peror of Austria, too, who had entered before the others into the race for 
plunder, and had continued in it till the very conclusion—he who, if not an 
accomplice with the Jacobins of France in the spoilation of Venice, was at 
least the receiver of the stolen property: a case in which it had been well 
stated at the time in that House, that the receiver was qu.te as bad as the 
thief—that magnanimous Prince, who, after an almost endless alternation of 
submission and truckling at one time, and vapouring and bullying at ano- 
ther, had finished by craving the honour of giving Buonaparte his favourite 
daughter in marriage—nrght have been told that the term usurper could not 
he fairly applied even by him to the individual upon whose beck his own fate 
had so repertedly depended. Extraordinary as it was, it was stil! no less 
true, that after the powerful genius of Buonaparte had fallen under the still 
more powerful restlessness of his disposition—after his armies had perished 
under the severities of a northern winter, and the star of his destinyfhad waned 
under the superior influence of that of the allies—aftcr they had succeeded 
in the cowtest by the call they had made — the energies of their people, 
and the gallant manner in which ao oA e had answered that call—after 
they had come completely victorious from the struggle, in consequence of 
the aid they had received from the arms, skill, and gallantry of England 
(great cheering) without which no storm could have overpowered, uo popu 
lar enthusiasm could have overwhelmed him—(cheers)— it was extraordina- 
ry, he repeated, but still not the less true, that these very men should be the 
first to imitate that policy against which ap had struggled so violently, and 
to carry it even still farther in all its most c etestable ints. (Cheers from 
the opposition, and cries of “ No” from the Ministeria benches)—He main- 
tained that it was as he asserted ; for not even by his foulest sianderers had 
Buonaparte been ever accused of actions so atrocious as was the spoliation 
of Norway, the partition of ey the transfer of Genoa, and the cession of 
Ragusa. "It was too much, after the Allied Sovereigns had committed deeds 
so wicked and actions so iniquitous as these—it was too much, after they 
had submitted to a long course of truckling and submission to Buona- 
parte, accompanied by every species of personal disgrace and degradation 
on their part—it was too much for them now to come orward and to calum- 
niate his memory for transactions, in the benefit of which they had partici- 
pated at the time, and the infamy of which they had since surpassed by their 
own conduct. He rejoiced that the Spaniards had only such men as _ these 
to contend with: he knew that there were fearful odds between battalions 
and principles; but it was some consolation to reflect, that their battalions 
were not aided by the character of their masters, and that all the weight of 
character was happily on the contrary side. (Hear, hear.) It gave him, 
however, some pin to find that a monarch so enlightened as the King of 
France had shown himself on varions occasions to be, sheuld have yielded 
obedience, even for a time, to the arbitrary tnandates of this tyrannic Junta. 
He trusted, however, that it would only oy a temporary aberration on his 
part from the sounder principles on which he had hitherto acted; he trusted 
that the men who appeared to have acquired his confidence only to abuse it 
(hear, hear, hear,) "ould soon be dismissed from it (hear, hear:;) or if not, 
that the voice of the country whese interests they were ready to sacrifice, 
and whose rising liberties they seemed anxious to destroy, would compe! 
them to pursue a more manly and more liberal policy. (Hear.) Indeed, 
the King of France had been perswaded by the parasites | whom he was at 
present surrounded, to go even beyond the princ ples of the Holy Alliance. 
(Hear, hear.) He had been persuaded to tell the world, that it was from the 
hands of a tyrant alone that a free people could hold aconstituticn. ‘That 
accomplished Prince—and all Europe acknowledged him to be at once a 
most finished gentleman and most able scholar—could not but be aware that 
all the wise and good men of former times diffeied with him in opinion 
upon this point: and if he (Mr. Brougham) reminded him of a sen- 
tence which he had recently found ina recovered work, of one whose 
eloquence was ye to be surpassed by his wisdom, and whose skillasa 
statesman was only to be rivalled by his observations as a philosopher—if 
he reminded him of an opinion of Cicero, in direct variance with the doc- 
trines which he had recently promulgated, it was in the sincere hope that 
he would consider it with all the attention that was due to such hich au- 
thority. That great Moy had said, “ Non in ulla civitate, nisiin quai sum- 
ma potestas populi est, ullum domicilium libertas habet."” He recommended 
to his most Catholic Majesty to reflect, not only on the wisdom of so great a 
philoso her, but also on the mf a of so great a Statesman. He recom- 
mended him to consider, that he was one of the greatest statesmen of the 
old world—that, like himself, he lived in times of great danger, and of great 
difficulty—that he had to contend with the most formidable conspiracy to 
which the life and liberty of social man had ever been exposed—that under 
such circnmstances he had recourse only to the Roman Constitution—that 
he threw himself on the good will of his patriotic countryinen—that he only 
| put forth the vigour of his own genius and the vigour of the kww, and that 
fe never thought of calling into his assistance the Allobroges, the Teutones, 
or the Scythians of his day [cheers]; “and I now say,” continued Mr. 
Brougham, ‘* that if the King of France calls on either the moder Teuto- 
nes or the modern Scythians to assist him in this unholy war (hear, hear), 
judgment will that moment go forth against him and his family, and the dy- 
nasty of Gaul will be changed at once and for ever.” ‘fhe learned gentle- 
man then asked what were the grounds on which the necessity of this war 
was defended. It was said to be undertaken, because an insurrection had 
broken out with success at Madrid. He denied this to be the fact. What 
was called an insurrection was an aifempt to restore the lawful constitution 
of the conntry—a_ constitution which had been its established constitution 














i therefore, when a similar matiny enabled the friends of liberty to recover 
| what they hadlost, it was an error in language to call such recovery by the 
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} name of insurrection, and on abnse of terms, which con}d 
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cance of it was not hard to he conjectured. It was not from hatred to Spain 
or Portuyal, considered simply as Spain and Portugal, that the Allied Sove- 
re‘ons were for marching their hordes inio the P eninsula—it was not against 
| frcedom on the Ebro, or freedom on the Mincio, that they were making war: 
| no. it was awaidtst freedom in the abrtract—it was against freedom where it 
he A he 
(Hear —it was against freedom by whatever men it was 
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cured (Hear!) and by whatever safeguards it was guaranteed. Freedom 
was the object of their most inveterate hate, and against freedom they were 
reddy to employ every species both of fraud and force. They dreaded its 
institutions—they abhorred its grits all th benefits which it has confetred 
upon mankind, all the monumefits which have been raised in its honour, aX 

the miracles which have been effected by its influence, they hated with the 
malignity of demons, for they were compelled to fear and tremble at the 
very sound of its name. It was on this account that, disguise it as they 
might, they could feel no real friendship for the people of this country. As 
long as England remained the country that she was at present, as jong as 
Parliament formed a free and open tribunal to which the oppressed of all 
nations uuder heaven could appeal aguinst their oppressors, however mighty 
and however exalted—and with all its abuses, (and no man could lament 
then more feelingly than he did, because no man was more sensible of its 
advantages) and with all its imperfections, (and no man could be more anx- 
ous to remove and amend them, be ause no man wished more heartily to 
make it worthy of the love and adimraiion of the country), it was still too 
free to please the taste of the continental despots (Joud cheering )—so long 
would England be the object of their hatred and machinations, sometimes 
carried on in secret, sometimes carried on openly, but always carried 
on with the same unremitting vigour and activity. It was idle to suppose 
that these armed critics could be bounded in their views by any limits of 
time or of country. Could the House suppose, that if there were any por- 
tion of territory in the neighbourhood of the Emperor Alexander which ap- 
peared peculiarly suited to his views, that he would not soon be able to dis- 
cover some fault or flaw in its political institutions requiring his interven. 
tion, supposing iteven to be a part of the Turkish Governinent? (Cries of 
** Hear, hear, hear,’ and a laugh.) Nay, if his Imperial Majesty were met, 
with his consistory of tyrants and armed critics, he believed that it would 
be in vain for the Ulemah, with all his tribe of learned Mutftis, to plead to 
him that their government was of the most sacred and venerable descriptian 
(Hear),—that it had antiquity in its favour (Hear,hear)—that it was in full 
possession of ‘* the conservative principle of social order” (Hear, hear),— 
that it was “ replete with grand truths,’’—that it was “ powerful and para- 
lysed” (Loud cries of ** Hear,” and laughter)—that it had never listened to 
** the fatal doctrines of a disorganized philosophy, and that it had never 
been visited by any such things as‘ dreams of fallacious liberty,” (immense 
cheering and laughter) he believed that if the learned Ulemah were to argue 
the point justas if it was the Holy Koran (a langh,) still these “ three Gen- 
tlemen of Verona” would not turn away—in disgust, as he (Mr Bronehaim) 
should do,—but would pry about for an avenue by which to enter 
into the territory in question, and if they could not find a way, 
would not be very scrupulous about making one (laughter); and the result, 
in one point of view, would be, that in three months from the time of delibe- 
ration, the Emperor Alexander would be at Constantinople, (hear, hear, 
hear,) or at Minorca—for he hed long shown a desire to have some west- 
ern provinces; and that Austria and Prussia wonld be invited to look for an 
indemnity in any thing that England, or the King of England might have tu 
suit them. ‘Loud cheers.) he principles on which this band of congre- 
gated despots had shown their readiness to act, were dangerous in the ex 

treme, not only to free states, for reasons which he had before explained, 
but also to the states over which the very members of this unholy junto pre- 
sided, Resistance to them was a matter of duty, and the duty of this coun- 
try was in consequence plain. (Hear, hear.) It behoved us, however, to 
take care that we did not rush blindly intoawar. (Hear, hear.) An ap- 
peal to arms ought to be the lastalternative we should try, but still it pm 
never to be so foreign to our thoughts as to be conceived impossible, or 80 
foreign from our counsels as to take us unprepared (cheers.) Already, if 
there was any force in language, or any validity in public engagements, 
were we committed by the defensive treaties into which we had entered.— 
We were bound by various engagements to prevent Portugal from being 
overrun by a foreignenemy. If Spain were to be overrun by foreign inva- 
ders, what would be the situation of Portugal ?>—(Hear, near.)—Her fron- 
tiers on the side of Spain could scarcely be said to exist at present; there 
was no defence in them; they werea mere imaginary line, and had no ex- 
istence except in the map of the geographer ; her veal frontiers were in the 
Pyrennees—her real defence was in their fastnesses ; and whenevor their 
passes were crossed, the same danger which threatened Spain would alsu 
threaten Portugal. If we were bound by the force of treaties, though we 
might not be bound to send an army of observation to watch the motions vt 
the French army, we were at least bound to send a naval armament to Por- 

tugal, in order that we might have the earliest information of what was oc- 
curring there, and might be ready at any moment to give assistance to our 
ancientally.. Above all things, we ought torepeal without delay the Fo- 

reign Enlistment Bill (loud cheering)—a measure which, in his opinion, we 
ought never to have enacted. (Hear, hear.) He would not, however, look 
backwards to measures, on the propriety of which all of them might not 
agree ; but he would look forward, in order to avoid all subject of vitupe- 
ration, reserving his blame for the foreigners whose tyranuic conduct obli- 
ged this nation to hate them, and his co-operation for whatever faithful ser- 
vant of the Crown would in the performance of his duty to his country, to 
freedom and to the world, speak a language that was truly British—pursue 
a policy that was truly free—and look to free states as our best and most na- 
tural allies against all enemics whatsorver—(cheers| quarreling with uone, 
whatsoever were the form of their goveroment—keeping peace wherever we 
could, but not leaving ourselves unprepared for war—[hear, hear]—not a- 
fraid of the issue, but calmly resolved to brave it all hazards (hear, hear)— 
determined at the same time to support, amid every sacrifice, the honou: 
and — of the Crown, the independence of the country, and every 
principle that is considered most valuable and sacred among civilized na- 
tions. Mr. Brougham then sat down amidst a thunder of applause from all 
sides of the House, which did not subside for many minutes. 











EXTENSIVE SALE OF FIXED PROPERTY AT AUCTION, 


Will be sold, without reserve, on the first day of October vert, at one o'clock, P.M. on 
the premises, in three lots, that well known situation, in the vicinity of, and only five miles 
distant’from Quebec, ou the south side of the river St. Lawrence, in the parish of St. Joseph, 
and seignory of Lauzon, commonly called NEW LIVERPOOL. 

Lot No. 1—Comprising a dwelling: house, formerly orcupied by the late Robert Hamilton, 
Esqr. a Farm honse, Barns, and out houses, with about four hundred acres of land. 

Lot No. 2—Consisting of a Dwelling-honse, hitherto occupied by Mr. Abraham Gihsnn, 
with store and wharve adjoining—also, eleven acres of Beach, and a convenient space fo 
drawing up an4 preparing timber for shipment, being what has been generally known as the 
New Liverpool} Uove. 

Lot No. S- Consisting of five acres of Beach, a wharf two hundred and twenty feet in 
front, by one hundred and twenty feet in depth, at which vessels ride in twenty-two feet 
water at the lowest Neaptide, and fifty acres of good land adjoining, with a Dwe! iag-house 
thereon 

And also, on the first day of November next, at one o’clock P. M. on the premises, tha! 
valuable and well known establishincitt, the HAWKESBURY MILLS, on the Ottowa 
river, and only sixty miles from Monireal ;—consistiug of two Saw-mills and one Girist-mil!, 
about two hundred acres of land, with three escelleut Barns, bouses for workmen, Store 
houses, Forge and Bake house, all in the very best order. 

The evident advantages ot this situation to any one largely concerned in the Woud trade 
of the Candas render any further description unnecessary. 

For particulars apply in Montreal, to Henry Mackenzie, or George “Auldjo, Esquires -- 
in Quebec, to Matthew Bell, Esquire—or on the premises, to 





GEORGE HAMILTON. 
Montreal, 28th March, 1223. 
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IMPORTANT SPEECH 
OF THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF LIVERPOOL, 
IN THE HOUSE OF PEERS, 
February 5, 1823. | 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


The Earl of LIVERPOOL was sorry the Noble Lord (Stanhope) had 
thought proper to move any amendment to the Address. His Majesty’s 
Ministers had thought it their duty to advise his Majesty to send to Parlia- 
ment such a Speech as was calculated to be received with unanimity, as at 
a crisis like the present, unanimity might be productive of material service. 
Now, there was nothing whatever in his Majesty’s Speech which could in 
any way preclude the Noble Earl from calling for an.inquiry into the dis- 
tresses of agriculture, or into the state of our currency, at the earliest possi- 
ble period—there was no sentiment in the speech which in any degree mili- 
tated against any opinion entertained by the Noble Earl, and therefore he 
(Lord LE) again expressed his regret at finding that such an Amendment had 
been proposed. Indeed it was quite unusual to propose any Amendment, 
unless where it was provoked by the Speech from the Throne, or by some 
other very peculiar circumstances. The questions of agricultural distress 
and the currency, were of the utmost importance, and ought to be so 
brought under their Lordship’s consideration, that each could be fairly grap- 

led with unconnected with any other subject. He should not now enter 
into either question further than to observe, that should the Noble Lord on 
any future occasion bring either question forward, he (Lord Liverpool) 
would be perfectly ready to meet him; and here he should drop this part of 
the subject, were it not for an observation which had fallen from the Noble 
Marquis (Lansdown). That Noble Lord stated that a great mistake had 
been made in 1819 in making gold the standard instead of silver. That ques- 
tion was fully discussed at the time ; and he (Lord L.) should be prepared at 
any moment to defend the course taken by Ministers upon that occasion. 
But the Noble Marquis should pause before he recommended an alteration 
in the present standard of value. It was one question, whether in establish- 
ing a standard of value it should be gold or silver, but having adopted a 
standard, it was quite another question, whether it should be altered. Care 
should be taken, that in attempting such an alteration, one did not aggra- 
vate the evil which it was intended to remedy, by throwing the whole 
kingdom into confusion and uncertainty. | He was prepared to prove that 
gold was the preferable standard, and that no possible preference could be 
given to silver, unless for the purpose of effecting a partial national bank- 
ruptcy, and defrauding the public creditor. (Hear, hear.) If this was done, 
making the silver the standard of value would be a circuitous way of doing 
it, but if good faith was to be preserved, if the honour of the nation was to he 
held inviolate, then gold was certainly the preferable standard. He never 
heard one strong or forcible argument in favour of a silver standard of value 


that did not go the length of saying, that by establishing such a standard you 


did not incur the same obligation to pay in specie that youdid with a gold 


standard. But as other opportunities of discussing this question woul’! arise, 
he would leave it for the present, and advert to what had been said by the 
Noble Marquis (Lansdown) relative to the King’s Speech, and the Address 
founded upon it, the more natural subjects of discussion on the first meeting 
of Parliament. The Noble Lord’s only objection to the Speech and the 
Address was, that they did not go far enough on the subject of the course 
now pursued by France towards Spain. Now he (Lord Liverpool) could not 
conceive any thing more clear, distinct, and open than the first paragraph of 
that Speech. It was as follows— 

“‘Faithfui to the principles which his Majesty has promulgated to the 
world as constituting the rule of his conduct, his Majesiy declined being 
party to any proceedings at Verona which could be deemed an interference 
in the intermal concerns of Spain on the part of Foreign Powers. And his 
Majesty has since used, and continued to use, his most anxious endeavours 
and good offices to allay the irritation unhappily subsisting between the 
French and Spanish Governments ; and to avert, if possible, the calamity of 
war between France and Spain.” 

The occasion which had called forth ‘‘ the principles 
which his Majesty had promulgated to the world as consti- 
tuting the line of his conduct,” must be fresh inthe recol- 
lection of their Lordships.—It must be quite evident to 
them that the principles alluded to in that passage of his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, were promulgated in the Circular Note 
which had been written and addressed to the various Govy- 
ernments of Europe, by adear and ever-to-be-lamented 
friend of his, in the year 1821. Inthat Note, which had 
reference to asituation of affairs, and to views of policy, 
in some respects (although certainly not inall) resembling 
the present, the Government of this country had distinctly 
declared what was the principle of the Law of Nations on 
which they founded their proceedings. ‘That principle was 
universal. It referred to Spain as it referred to Naples. 
The principle was this—that every country was the best 
judge of the way in which it might be most beneficially 
governed ; that every country was the best judge of the 
nature of the political institutions which it might most ad- 
vantageously adopt. With the exception of different but 
minor circumstances, arising out of various causes, the case 
to which the Circular of his Noble Friend referred and the 
present case stood exactly on the same ground. But his 
Majesty’s Government did not rest the present case only 
upon the general declaration of principle to which he had 
alluded. That general declaration was accompanied by its 
comments in the debates of the time. And this he was 
persuaded he might assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that on that occasion his Majesty’s Government had made 
a most explicit statement of their sentiments,—a statement 
perfectly applicable to the transactions at present taking 
place with respect to Spain. A Noble Baron opposite had, 
indeed, admitted that he was satisfied with the explana- 
tions into which his Majesty’s Government had then enter- 
ed. He would now say that his Majesty’s Government 
had all along viewed the question of Spain as one perfectly 
clear, as one on which there could be no doubt of the 
applicability of the principles which he had been describing 
because it was a question exclusively constitutional in Spain 
and because what had taken place on the subject in Spain, 
was confined {o interests purely Spanish. The Spaniards had 
not (as in other countries had been done) mixed up extrane- 

ous considerations with those in which they were themselves 
nationally concerned. During the war they had resolved upon 
certain changes in their constitution, so thatjthe constitu- 
tion, modified, had been recognised and acknowledged by 
Great Britain. Ifthat constitution still wanted correction ; it 
was in the power of the Spaniards, and they had the right 
to correct it, under their lay:ful Sovereigu. The Spanish 
nation were justified in receiving any such corrections 
with applause. That being the situation of Spain, whatever 
shades of difference might exist as to the expediency of the 
inferference of foreign nations in any other cases, there 
was no ground whatever for any inter.erence withthe Spa- 
niards. To justify any foreign interference, it must at 
least be shown that those who led the public affairs of 
Spain, wished to extend their operations to other countries. 
But,-after their unequivocal disclaimer of any object of that 
kind, no such justification existed. And over and above 
all these important considerations, those who were sitting 
in judgment on Spain ought to be strongly influenced by 
the fact (widely differing in that respect from a neighbour- 
ing people in former times), however erroneous they 
might think the Spaniards in the principles on which they 
proceeded to correct their Constitution. they could not but 
acknowledge that their conduct had hitherto been, as he 
(Lord Liverpool) sincerely trusted it would continue to be, 
untainted by those scenes of blood, crime, and violence, 
which had characterized almost every other revolution on 
record. (Hear, hear, hear.) Upon these views of the sub- 
ject, he trusted that there could be no doubt on the mind 


of any man of what was the policy of the English Govern- 
ment. (Hear, hear, hear.) It wasa question not of jus- 
tice only, but of expediency. Who could calculate on 
the consequences which might result to all Europe from 
an attempt to overthrow the Spanish Constitution 
by force of arms? (Hear, hear, hear.) What, then, was 
the line of wisdom for thiscountry ? Unquestionably to pre- 
serve itselfin a possession in which, without shrinking in 
the slightest degree from the most unequivocal avowal of 
its principles, it might yet be enabled to avert the threaten- 
ed evil and prevent the occurrence of actual hostility. 
On that ground it was that he contended, in opposition to 
the opinion of the Noble Marquis, that the use of strong- 
er language in his Majesty’s Speech, or in the Address 
which his Noble Friend proposed, would have been unwise, 
The introduction of such language would have been to 
throw away an advantage of which much might yet be made ; 
for he had no difficulty in distinctly asserting, that, after all 
that had passed, the door was not absolutely closed against 
the possibility of amicable adjustment. He did not mean 
to say that he was very sanguine on the subject. But 
there was still a hope, and while any hope remained it con- 
sisted as much wiih the policy as it did with the dignity of 
this country to use such language, and to express itself in 
such terms as might not preclude it from any future bene- 
ficial interference (Hear, hear, hear!). The Noble Mar- 
quis had alluded especially to the words “ aliay the irrita- 
tion,”’ in his Majesty’s Speech, and had expressed his dis- 
satisfaction with them. Now he (Lord L.) should be 
extremely sorry if those words were to be supposed by 
any one to have reference to such an act asa forcible at- 
tack by France on the constitutional independence of Spain. 
But their Lordships were aware that there had long existed 
causes of “ irritation’? on both sides. There could be no 
doubt that, in consequence of the military operations on 
the frontiers, and of v4rious other circumstances, a cata- 
logue of little complaints might easily be drawn out by each 
country. He did not mean to deny that it was very proba- 
ble the stronger party might take hold of occurrences in- 
trinsically insignificant, for the purpose of oppressing the 
weaker party; all that he said was, that no doubt there 
were many causes of complaint on both sides. When, 
therefore, his Majesty spoke of *< allaying the irritation un- 
happily subsisting betwen the French and Spanish Govern- 
ments,” the expression had evidently reference, not to the 
forcible entry of Spain by France, but merely to all those 
minor causes of complaint between the two Governments, 
the existence of which might very easily be conceived by 
any one; and which the British Government, in the char- 
acter ofa mediator, might not despair of being able to re- 
move. He would trouble their Lordships no further on 
the present occasion. He trusted he had spoken with 


sufficient explicitness on the question of the justice of the 
cause of Spain.—He trusted he had spoken with sufficient 
explicitness on the question of the policy ofthe war with 
which Spain was threatened ; on that latter point he proba- 
bly felt more strongly than the Noble Marquis—he meant 


with reference to the probable effect of war—not on Spain 
only, but on France—not on France only, but onali kurope. 


For, muchas he dreaded and deprecated war as affecting the 
interests of Spain, he had no hesitation in saying, that he 
dreaded and deprecated it still more as affecting the inter- 
ests of France, and through France of all Europe. (Hear, 
hear.) With respect to the conduct ofthis country in the 
possible situation in which it might be placed, there could 
be no doubt that every man must feel, that under our pre- 
sent circumstances, the policy ofthis country was neutrali- 
ty. But while he said this, he protested from being sup- 
posed for a moment to admit the idea (come from what 
quarter it might) that if unavoidable circumstances present- 
ed no alternative to this country but war or dishonour, it 
was not in a state to goto war. On the contrary, he was 
firmly convinced, that if Parliament refused to adopt any 
measures calculated to sap the foundations of public credit, 
and if a war should appear to be necessary to the preser- 
vation of our honour, the country was in a state to meet it 
(hear, hear, hear!) Still, he readily allowed, that after 
the extraordinary efforts which Great Britain had so recent- 
ly made, and taking into consideration the present state of 
‘Europe, it was most desirable that if we could do so with 
regard to justice, with regard to our safety, with regard to 
our honour, with regard to our engagements with our al- 
lies, we should preserve our neutral position (Hear, hear, 
hear!). The present, however, was not the time for the 
consideration of that question. He had already asserted, 
and he would re-assert it, that whatever might be the exist- 
ing probability of a rupture between France and Spain, he 
did not consider the door absolutely closed against negocia- 
tion and amicable arrangement. Believing there was ‘still a 
chance of accomplishing an amicable adjustment, he main- 
tained, that as long as such a chance did exist, it was the in- 
terest and wisdom if this country to hold such language as 
might not incapacitate it from furthering an object so ge- 
nerally desirable. (Hear, hear. ) 
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Mr. PEEL expressed his satisfaction that there was such a desire in the 
House to concur with the sentiments expressed in the speech addressed to 
it from the throne, and also with the sentiments which it was proposed to 
embody in the answer to be presented in return to the throne. After com- 
plimenting the mover and seconder of the address for the ability which they 
had displayed in bringing it forward, he proceeded to state that as the Hon. 
and Learned Gentleman opposite, and also the Hon. Baronet who had fol- 
lowed him, had confined their observations to one point, he should best con- 
sult the feelings of the House by postponing any remarks which he had to 
make upon other matters to a future opportunity, when they must necessari- 
ly come in their due time before its consideration. There had, however, 
been some observations made of such immense importance, that he felt he 
should be guilty of a dereliction of his duty if he allowed them to pass en- 
tirely unnoticed. The greater part of the speech of the Honourable and 
Learned Member for Winchelsea was on the pelicy, not of the country, but 
of the Allied Sovereigns. With regard to our own conduct, a time would 
come when fa full explanation would be given of it, and he was sanguine 
enough to hope that the explanation of it would be satisfactory to all parties. 
(Hear, hear.) Wis Majesty had repeated his determination to adhere to 
the principles which this government had laid down first in 1793, and subse- 
quently at alater period in 1821, respecting the right of one nation to inter- 
fere in the concerns of another. He (Mr. Peel) conceived these principles 
to be, that every state was sovereign and independent (hear, hear) and was 
the only judge of the reforms and modifications which were necessary in 
its government (hear, hear) ; that, whatever course it might pursue in its in- 
ternal concerns, of that course it wasthe sole and only judge (hear) ; and 
that every other doctrine was as subversive of national independence as the 
attempt of one individual to force upon another any specific line of conduct 
aad he subversive of individual independence. (Hear, hear.) The rights 
of states, however, like those of individuals, were subject to the interference 
of other states, if the exercise of them tended to the general injury. That 
injury, however, ought not to be of an imaginary or speculative kind—it 
onght to be of anatare clear to the feelings and palpable to the sight of eve- 


ry man (hear, hear) ; and of the necessity of making such an interference 
each state, for the reasons he had before mentibned, ought to be the chie 
judge. (Hear, hear.) With regard to the affairs of Spain, he could only ob- 
serve, that as faras we were concerned, there was nothing in her institutions 
that could warrant our interference with them. (Hear.) He trusted, howe- 
ver, that Spain would admit some changes in what was called the Spanish 
Constitution, because he believed that such changes would tend to the advancer 
ment of her best interests, and the promotion of her best rights. It was his 
opinion, that it was not only an act of justice, but also an act of duty, for 
one friendly state to represent fio another the expediency of such changes ; 
but in making that statement. he by no means intended to say that the 
grounds stated by the King of France for interfering in the affairs of Spain 
were such as warranted his interference; on the contrary, he meant to say 
that he thought them not adequate. (Loud cries of * hear” from all parts 
of the House.) It was clear, that those who opposed the principle on which 
he interfered, could not approve of the mode of his interference. (Hear, 
hear.) Still he thought that the House ought to cherish the hopes of peace, 
for no man could doubt what the real interest of England was under the pre- 
sent circumstances. (Hear.) If he spoke with reserve of the line of policy 
which Eugland was likely to follow, it was because he still cherished a hope 
that peace would be preserved; and if it was not, he still thought that every 
man might be certain, that every effort consistent with the independence of 
the country would be made for its preservation. In the speech of the King 
of France, war was not stated to be certain. The expression was, ** If war 
be inevitable.” The Honourable and Learned Gentleman said that the 
condition attached to that Ir rendered itso; for it was ‘unless Ferdi- 
nand VII. be free to give his people institutions.” Now, it appeared to 
him that two meanings might be attributed to those expressions, and it was 
only fair to give France the benefit of them. They might mean that no ine 
stitutions would be censidered legitimate, unless they were derived from a 
King in the fnll possession of absolute power, at liberty to give, and abso- 
lutely giving them, with his own free will, to the mass of his subjects. Now, 
if this were the meaning of the words, they contained doctrines to which no 
Englishman could agree even for a moment. Personal freedom, from re- 
straint, was absolutely necessary on the part of the Monarch. Whatever 
construction the terms or the Speech of the King of France might bear, 
he (Mr. Peel) was anxious that it should not be misconstrued. As an 
Englishman he should undoubtedly say that the King of France had not 
suflicient authority to interfere; as a Spaniard, he should of course 
contend the same; but, if he were a Frenchman, he could not at all tell 
in what view the question might present itself. He did not lay it down, 
that the principle adopted by France warranted her interference as 
a foreigu power, in the internal affairs of Spain as an independent 
kingdom. (Hear.) Great Britatn was, therefore, no party to any 
proceedings, direct or indirect, at Verona, that had this object. 
He was confident that the House would excuse him from entering 
into further details, both on account of the absence of his Right 
Hon. Friend who presided over this department of the affairs of 
the State, and because, while, as he had before said, there was a 
chance of maintaining peace : while there was a hope that the irrita- 
tion unfortunately subsisting might be allayed, he should repent to 
the last moment of his life if he dropped asingle word by which 


‘that chance could be lessened. (Hear, hear) The rooted conviction 


of his mind was, that it was the policy of Europe that peace, gene- 
ral peace, should be preserved. After the devastation of the late 
war, subjects and sovereigns ought to have an opportunity of di- 
recting their attention to internal affairs. A war must now be in- 
jurious to Europe at large, but especially to thfs country. Our great 
object ought to be at such a momewt to maintain neutrality —Un- 
doubtedly it was not for Great Britain to rejoice in the deteriora. 
tion of other states. On the contrary, instead of viewing the grow- 
ing prosperity of neighbouring kingdoms with jealousy or alarm, 
she had opened her eyes to a more liberal and just doctrine ; she 
found that her interests were not incompatible with theirs, and 
that their increasing consumption gave to her an increasing de- 
mand. The most dignified position she could assume was that of a 
mediator, not between contending, (for they were not yet contend- 
ing,) but between angry parties. The highest duties she could dis- 
charge was, to the utmost of her power, to prevent the commence- 
ment of a new war, the termination ofttigh no man could foresee. 
(Hear, hear.) He could not avoid expr®ssi lg regret that the 
Hon. and Learned Gent. (Mr. Broughainy'th the heat of argument 
had been betrayed into the use of too strong expressions with respect 
to powers the allies of this country. As our allies, (for such they 
were,) we might protest against any principle of their policy ; but, 
in stating our feelings regarding their personal character, caution 
ought to be observed, and certainly opinions ought not.to be 
expressed which he (Mr. Peel) believed were found with no nation. 
It ought not to be forgotten, that those whom the Honourable 
Gentleman had barangued with such sarcastic severity, had joined 
with us by a common effort to repel acommon danger. When, 
too, the Hon. Gentleman spoke of that “great and resplendent 
character,” Buonaparte, he (Mr. Peel) confessed that he had heard 
him with regret. Let him remember the exertions we had made with 
our allies against the atrocious violence of that individual. When 
the Hon. Gent. was speaking of Spain, when he was reprobating so 
strongly the interference of foreign powers, it was strange indeed that 
he should eall that man “ a great and resplendent character,” who, 
with regard to Spain, had notoriously been guilty of the basest 
duplicity. (Hear.) Had the Hon. Gentleman forgotten, while at- 
tempting to fasten on our allies all the crimes to which he had ad- 
verted, that the individual he had so mistakenly panegyrised had 
been guilty of every one of them? Had he forgotten that he had 
broken a!l promises, disregarded all treaties, murdered princes, and 
subjected independent states to the most unjust oppression ?— 
(Hear, hear.) Above all, had he forgotten that this “ great and 
resplendent character,” had borne the most ferocious enmity to- 
wards this country, that had ultimately been the cause of his 
downfall? It was not forhim (Mr. Peel) to follow the Honour- 
able Gentleman through all the detail of his observations, but there 
was one remark to which he felt it his duty to advert. The Hon. 
Gent. had said that the whole object of the Congress of Verona, 
was to take into consideration the affairs of ne He begged leave 
to remird him, that other great questions had also occupied his 
attension—the affairs of Italy, the Slave Trade, and, above all, the 
subsisting relations between Russia and Turkey. The recent con- 
duct of Pussia towards Turkey, proved the injustice of the accu- 
sation respecting the spirit of aggression by which she was animated. 
Nothing could now be more manifest than that the policy of Russia 
of late had been marked by the greatest forbearance, and a desire 
rather to avoid than to promote war. With respect to the inter- 
ference of Austria in the affairs of Italy, a stipulation had been en- 
tered into for the withdrawing of her troops. In his opinion, the 
step taken by Austria in the first instance was clearly justifiable. 
(Hear from the Opposition side.) Whether it were or were not, the 
conduct of Great Britain, both in the cases of Naples and Spain, 
had been quite consistent. (Hear, hear.) Her conduct had been 
regulated in both instances by the same principle. : She had left it to 
Austria to determine on the propriety of interposition on the grounds 
she had assigned; and at Jeast she had shown that her object was 
what she had stated, not territorial aggrandizement, but to prevent 
danger toher own dominions. One purpose of the Congress was to 
decide the time when the troops of Austria should be removed. 
The honourable gentleman bad directed but little of his atten- 
tion to the internal affairs of this kingdom, no doubt reserv- 
ing himself for some future occasion, when he would observe upon 
them more at large. He (Mr. Peel) was confident that the 
House had heard with the utmost satisfaction, both that there 
would be a reduction in the estimates for the service of the 
year, and that his Majesty would be enabled, consistently with the 
maintenance of public credit, to recommend a further and a larger 
remission of taxes. (Hear, hear.) Although, perhaps, rather ir- 
regular, he (Mr. Peel) would now give notice, that it was the 
intention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, after his return as a 
Member, to take the earliest opportunity of entering into a general 
exposition of the financial state of the country, in order to explain to 
the House those details of reduction and remission which he was sa- 
tisfied would meet with the warmest approbation. (Hear.) It might 
pot be anticipating too much to add, that a considerable part would 
apply to a diminution of the assessed taxes. (Hear, hear.) He 
agreed that it was most desirable to afford relief to the agricultural 
interest, but he did not concur in the notion that that reliet could 
be afforded by a remission of taxes. To the increasing prosperity 
of the manufacturing and commercial interests he looked for the 
most material improvement. When so much new activity had been 
civen to commerce, When such an increase had taken place in the 
manufacturing districts, it was impossible that ere long agriculture 
should not feel the benefit of the change, and in the end recover from 
its depression. As it was the wish of the House to come to a vote, 
he should abstaiu from further explanations, trusting that perfect 
unanimity would prevail. He hoped that nothing had fallen trom 
his Hon.’ Friends, or from himself that was likely to provoke discus- 
sion or division, and that the House would return his Majesty its 
combined thanks for the gracious promises held out in his Speech, 
and assure the King that nothing should be wanting on its part to 
fulfil objects so desirable. 





